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Societies. 
[HE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SESSION 1909-1910. 

The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING will be beta at the HOTEL 
WINDSOR, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, Janu- 
ary 12, at 8 p.m., preceded by the Society's Dinner ms 6.15 p.m. Paper, 
*Paulon de Mauvans and the Introduction of the Reformed Religion 
into Provence,’ by Mr. MarR WILKINSON, B.A. FR. Hist.8. 

DUNCAN G. PITCHER, Col., Hon. Sec. 
101, Inverness Terrace, W. 











Exhibitions. 


NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY OF 
ARTS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The SECOND EXHIBITION will he held at the CORPORATION 
ART GALLERIES, YORK. Opening JANUARY 24, 19 











--Probident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 amd 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 





President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
‘THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting tem and Temporary ae to principals and 
assistants eng: ed as vendors of New: sig 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or coon throu pout the United 
Kingdom, oe Publisher, ” Wholesale, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this ‘institution. and 
enjoy its benefits, werd ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provite ? that he or she is engaged in t ty ‘ele of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of seneeoreeen } in the event of their necting aid from the Institution. 

PEN 8.—The Annuitants now number — -six, the Men 
reostving ro) - the Women 201. per annum each 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors, 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 201., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the jate John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1. — was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. an active and leading part 
throughout the whole veriod of By a Ftation = the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

ht of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules yy election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELI Sof the Tastit relief fs given | in cases of yey ne not only 
to Members of the heir servants 
who may be r i for — y Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is — in such cases by “Fintting Committees, an 
relief is awarded in ccordance w 7 the merits and requirements is of 

each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A eomg A —_ or woman of twenty- -five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas its t by and obtain the right to 
participate ria the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time ef Adversity as long as need 
existe. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Gs a oo] 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, cow 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 

SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
Tight to to thegg benefits ts in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Edurational. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of pes for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTO in maaan or Abroad 
are invited oes call aan or =H = aie etailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT. RING & 
who for more than oenirty fishmn —j ‘been poh in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is ag by Mr. THRING, ro ml a the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, V 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her 

LESSONS, CLASSES, and LECTURES on MONDAY, 

January 17.—For information concerning them apply, by letter, 
143, King Henry's | Road, London, N. Ww. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary School 
after full inspection.) Large staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


CHRIST s C COLLEG E, BLACKHEATH, S.E 
W. AVELING, M.A. B.S 
Pre or for Universities and Professions. 
tress on Modern Languages and Science. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


—This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for 
a healthy training of mind and body. Refined Home ; good Grounds ; 
Ebay high, and one of the healthiest in England.—Principal, Miss 
AWES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond. Classical Scholar, Girton. 





peg aed (choice of Schools sia Tutors 


ratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL & SMIT , Behool Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 13. 

Lectures a5 given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
Universit mdon in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; 
for the at. Diploma, London ; The Teacher's Certificate, Cam- 
bridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher al emg pee 

Six Leboratories are open to Students for Practical Wo 

There is a Special urse of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in 
HYGIENE, designed to furnish toning = Women Factory and 
Sanitary puspectors and Teachers of Hygien 

The ART 8 may be attended 9 Students who are not 
wd other Subjects at the College. 

ngle Course in any Subject may be attended. 
gular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who 
acne it bya Tully qualified Teacher. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about Forty Resident Students is provided in 
the Corere . The College has opened as an additional Residence 
South Villa, Regent's Pa rk, where further accommodation for 
Eighteen Students is provided. South Villa is about five minutes’ 
walk from York Place, and has large Gardens available for Students 
of the College. 

Full Sse on application to the Principal, at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN TEACHING 
Students are admitted to the Goes Course in JANUARY and 
OCTOBER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
— should be sent to THE HEAD OF THE DEPART- 





K ING’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethics.—Rey. A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt. D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Gonnda Sbocia, 
extends over one M OCTOBER 
JANUARY. It is suitable ort ose who are prevariag to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London 

The Fee is 201. for the year if paid in aivanes; or Bight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the Year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 201. each 
for One Year, tenable from October 1, 1910, are offered to suitable 
Candidates (Men) who are Graduates of a British University.—Applica- 
tion should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











7 ‘ 7 7, 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. Principal—Miss M. iH. Woop, 
M.A.Lond. Litt.D.Dublin, Girton College, Cambridge, Classical 
Tripos, late Vice- Principal of 8S. Mary's College, Paddington. 
Residential College, proweting a year’s Professional Training for 
Sec ondary Teachers. he Course includes preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and siggy es and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching Science, Languages. , Mathematics, and 
other subjects in schools in C: ‘ambridge. Stuc ents are admitted in 
January and in September. Fees 751. and 651.—Particulars as to quali- 
fications for admission, Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Fund may 
i on application to the Principal, Cambridge Training 
‘ollege 





190 
K ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

KENSINGTON SQUARE. 

(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

an age is given for the following Examinations :—Those of the 
Universit ndon in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
London University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Arch- 
mee & Diploma in Theology; the King’s College Diploma for the 
Post-Graduate Course in Home Science and the King’s College Certi- 
ficate for the Three Years’ Course in Home Science. ca Students 
may be sg 7 a Fe for gg Matriculation and for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Higher Loc 

Separate Courses 9 ——_ to non-Examination Students are 
given in History, including Indian History, Literature, and Philo- 
sophy; also in the Home Science subjects of Sanitary Science and 
Hygiene, a oS Economics of Women’s Work. 
HOOL is tg ected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. DAVID 

an KE, A.R.A., Ce is under the 

acre direction of Mr. BYAM SHAW, Mr. VICAT COLE, 
Miss E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, assisted = Mr. DACRES 
gDaMe and =. et ee _ addition to the ordinary 

udio Work, a Specia 8 for Girls under 17 is he 
ana WEDNES spas, from 2 to 4. .. wien 

nstruction in usic is given by Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Madame 
HAAS, oe WHITEHOUSE, poe WOLTMANN, and others, and 
in Theor: Prof. VERNHAM. A Choral Class will ha formed. 

The L IN TERM BHGING on JANUARY 13, 19 

an urther information may be obtained from the W a Miss H. D. 

AKELEY, 13, Kensington Square, W. 





BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 





SCHOOL OF MUSK. 

Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner—ERNEST WALKER, Mus. Doc. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 20 to December 18), WINTER TERM (January 17 to 
April 16), SUMMER TERM (April 18 to June 25). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, sce 





K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES are arranged for the INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
eT Ge ik for the B.A. and B.Sc. DEGREES of the UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON. Students taking the Full Course pay 
— ae Fees, and rank as sap Students of the University. 
ENING CLASSES are also held for Mechanical and Electrical 
san Architecture and Building Construction, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Physics, and all Science ne 
a: full ——— and Prospectus aj ly to the Dean (Mr. 
W. K. EDWARDS) or to THE SECR ARY, King’s College, 
Strand, Saliee, W.C. 





HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to Graduates of the late Bool al 
Lag a of Ireland who desire to be registered under Section xii 
Irish Universities Act, 190%, as Graduates of the Queen's aareenoy 
Belfast, or to be enrolled as Members of Convocation, that particula: 
of the condition of registration and enrolment, and Forms of Apatite 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
J. M. FINNEGAN. 





Queen's University, Belfast. 





TAMMERERS ry all interested in the subject 
eats read . book one who cured himself after sufferin 
40 A BING) ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINI 
CE CES OF A STAMS fERER post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. 





Didi Vacant. 
Gevnsss OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites sautications for the 
spotted of VISITING TEACHER of ART M oes, at 
the L.CC. CAMDEN SCHOOL OF ART, DALMENY AVENUE. 
CAMDEN ROAD, N., for Four Attendances a Week ( te and 
Thursday Afternoons and Evenings). Fee 10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d. an attend- 
— of about Three Hours, according to expe rience. 
plications | should be made on Form a 17, to be obtained from 
rae b TION OFFICER, pane County Council, Education 
Orices. yy ame Embankment, W.C whom they must be returned, 
not later than 11 a.m., on SANUARY 1 15, 1910, accompanied by copies 
of three Testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be marked T.1, and a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly 

will be held to hea Gloqualifiention for employment. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.( 
January 3, 1910. 








ICHOLSON INSTITUTE, LEEK. 


ART MASTER. 
REQUIRED AT ONCE, HEAD MASTER for the LEEK 
SCHOOL OF ART, NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. Salary 2001. 
Forms of Application and Pastionlers from 
ETON PARKES, Secretary. 





Nicholson Institute, Leek. 
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BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MERRYW0OOD SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with qualifi- 
alana in English Trubjects and French. Must be a Graduate, or 
hold equivalent eo Experience = tenchin Gena cooraney ® ya 

dation. Salary 1001. per annum, rising by 5 
130. In calculating initial Salary credit will be given for half: fenath 
service in other Secondary Schools. 

Forms of »lication, which must be received, duly yt not 
later than THERSI IAY, January 20, 1910, may be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to THE SECRETARY, Educa- 
tion Ofhees, Guildhall, Bristol. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


VACANT POST OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT have resolved to proceed to Ky roRARY. 
ment of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN for the UNIVERSITY 
As at present constituted, the Library Staff comprises a ae or, 
Chief Librarian, and Assistants. It may continue on that footing for 
a year or two longer, but the intention is that thereafter the duties 
of Curator shall be conjoined wi with those of the Chief Librarian, the 
ce of Curator being discont 
ont is important that the Chief Librarian to be appointed owes, 
apart from personal qualifications, such as age, business habits, 
have had some training in Library Administration, with a knowledge 
of the most approved methods of preparing and Reoping the Catalogue 
of a great Library; and it is essential that he should possess a g 
working knowledge of the Ancient Classics and of the principal 
European L more ly French and German. 

The poe to is 4001. per annum, rising to 5001. 

Each Applicant Sonte lodge with the undersigned, on or before 
MONDAY. January 31, 1910, twenty copies of his application, and 
twenty copies of any ‘testimonials @ may desire to present. Ove 
copy of the Ay Cae ee poe — signed. 

er particulars on application. 
—s iy AYLOR, pears ary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, December 24, 1909. 











Besoves OF LUTON. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The cca of LUTON invite applications for the post of 
LIBRAR 

It is a & that the LIBRARIAN to be appointed should, apart 
from personal aualiieations, such as age (which should not exceed 
45 years), business capabilities, &c,, have had some training in 
Library Administration, with a knowledge of the most approved 
methods of preparing and keeping the Catalogue of a Library, and 
reference will be given to Candidates who hold the Certificate of 
embership of the Library Association. 

The Person appointed will be required to commence duties on 
APRIL 1, 1910, — to devote the whole of his time to the Office. 

The Salary will be 1402 + pee annum, rising by annual increments of 
107. to. a maximum of 18¢ 

Applications, in Candidate's own handwriting, stating | quali- 
fications, and experience, and eS by anders of at it two 
recent Testimonials, must he sent to the to ersigned, endorsed 
* Librarian,” not later than JANUARY 24. 19 

Conmeane | gcd personal or otherwise, vill be regarded as a 
disqualificatio: BRUCE PENNY, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Luton, January 5, 1910, 














Git* O F LINCOLN. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART AND SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL. 





WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER. Experience in 
Elementary Work, including Design, essential. To commence duties 
as soon as possible. Commencing Salary 1107. per annum.—Applica- 
tions, with qualifications, and copies of three recent ye ge 
must be sent, not later than JANUARY 11, 1910, to A. OLLIS 
Organizing Secretary. 


~ Situations ‘Wanted. 


Post W. WANTEDas SECRETARY, LECTURER, 

RSHIP, in School. nes good Tacanegte, by : 
CAMBRIDGE GRAD YUATE (Honours). age. Man, 
years’ residence Abroad. Studied Foreign Met ods ‘of at, Is 
at present Senior Modern Language, bis aster at a large | School, and 
County Council Lecturer. Good and _ 
Address Box 7174, Willing’s, 125, Seranae 


( JENTLEMAN, with good Business knowledge, 

requires POSITION in any capacity where good education, 
Colloquial French, and ease powers of Organization will be of 
service. Musician. Has held certain honorary Public Appointments. 
Would be willing to act as Secretary to Club or Public Company.— 
Address ALBERT, care of C. J. Walker's Advertising Agency, 24, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 


y + ° 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, age 21, sak Ublic 
School and Continental education, of tastes and 
attainments, wishes to ENTER a high-class PUBLIS ING FIRM. 
Nominal Salary at commencement. Publishers of Art and History 
rig een —For further. pei particulars apply p= 1656, Athenzeum Press, 
:, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Iane, E. 

















YOUNG RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN (not a 

Jew) desires to five perce MATION about RUSSIAN BUSI. 
NESS, LIFE, and LITERATURE. Can fulfil several orders in the 
Departments of ty , i, — LESLY NYX, 44, Poste 
Restante, St. Petersburg. 


( JENTLEMAN, B.A.Oxon, with good knowledge 
wach. sorman. Italian, Spanish, and Shorthand, phere) a 
por RETARYSHIP, or any suitable position of Trust. Aiso qual; 
cations for Journalistic poss, —Box 1657, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, KE. 











Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS (French, German, and Italian 
only), Literary Work, and Type-Writing. Ch moderate.— 


Miss “FANCOURT: Westmoreland H , Fieldway C; 
Highbury, London, N. <r wee eta 


THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, KENDAL, 
WANTS BRIGHT, TOPICAL ARTICLES, 
w rith or t without Illustrations, Line, Wash, or Photos. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ape ane | and elsewhere rms. 


Testimonials. — A. 106% wy Fen * 
Buildings, Chancery eS 2, ™ Preee, Bream’'s 

















[RAINING Ft FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
52, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gexranp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 

Emptovep_ sy tHe Inpta Orrice as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records, the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India: Dutch and Portuguese Translator. 

The Drapers’ Company's Records Catalogued and Arranged. 
ane of the Rt. Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., Catalogued and 

rran, 

Ixpexer or—The Records of the County Borough of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the al Commissions 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, Ship ing Rings; and of the 
Committees on International Exhibitions, National Guarantee for 
War Risks of Shipping, LY Studies; The Minutes of the 
Education Comenitece o the So merset County Council. 

MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains from Three to Six Eveis every 
year for Priv: ny Secretarial and _—— Indexing Work. The 
training is one of orkdng up throvgh ee starting (a8 J antee Members 
of the Staff and working ins up through all the B 
on actual work, eac he being individually ho agg oo The training 
consists of indexing ich includes Research Work and Précis 
Writing—Short: hand, Type- Writing, Stenotypy, and Business Training. 

= 7. HNIQUE OF INDEXING. By Mary Peruensniper, 

. post free. 











Cype-Writers, Ke. 
YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 


kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. el. ime, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS by WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well 
known Writers. <M. ore ART, Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
['YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women — get Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 








Lan _ es), Rese evision, Translation, Shorthand.—THE 
CAMB IDGE TY PEW PRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BY AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 
Reduction over 50,000. Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000 words. Other Rates 
and Specimens on application. Accuracy and prompt return guaran- 
teed. Testimonials from well-known Writers.—NOKA DICKINSON, 
1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








I[WPE- WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
dispatch guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 


Eien cer TYPE-WRITING by LADY.—S8d. per 

1,000 words. Carbon Duplicates, re . oe. Punctua- 

&c. Authors’ references. Specin on application. Roneo 

Dup licating for Programmes, Circulars, = ” HILDITCH, 36, Gamage 
uildings, Holborn. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Legal and General Copying, &c. 
Private Dictation Room. Circulars, = Duplicated. Lessons. Usual 
Terms. References. Established seventeen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 
223,, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED from 6d. 1,000 words; 

Scientific from 9¢. Accuracy guaranteed. Specimens sent.— 
Miss HABERSHON, L.L.A. 8t. Secvons (Hons. in Science and Lan- 
guage), 101, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 














Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 


English School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated Books—Rare Items by John neiin. ‘ost 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most poxpent Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t free.—-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Singleton’s Dutch and_ Flemish Furniture, 42s. for 11s.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 21s. ; Who's Who, 1909, 11s. for 4s. 6d. 








MESSRS. ot Foreign Dont & CO., Publishers and 

mborters, of of Foreign Books, Lit Agents, *, 

Covent Garden, London, W. “a DA LY PA OnLy PRO 

THE CONTINENT, and recommend Somemves oy Coy supply of 

Fores Books and Periodicals, FOREIGN SECOND-HAND CATA. 
ES sent on application. Please state Subject interested in. 


C., receive DAI 





Books. BOOKS. — CATALOGUE RECENT 
HASES post free. List of wants r best attention. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cammridee tive) 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND 
HAND oe free on application. Books in all Branches 
of Literature, Scarce Items, and First Editions at much below usual 
Vion wuneele — on —- _—— CATALOGUES issued 
onthly, and sent regularly to a’ rts t ld.— 
BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Reed, Le: oa, Bees wines a 





yton, Essex. 





AG@S§ BRO §S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


ee = RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
NTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


esmaneunas : po post free to all parts of the World.. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibtialite, London.” 
Telephone : ‘‘ Gerrard 4664. 





B ERT RAM DOBE 
eee ~ HAND BOOKSELLER and FU 'BLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road. London 
A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in ‘Enalish Literature, 
including Poetry and the Dlbrama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


? 








Authors’ Agents. 


. Da TOY x ° 
MPHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
rhe interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





O WRITERS OF POETRY AND BELLES- 
LETTRES.—THE ADELPHI PRESS, Lrp., 11, Adam Street, 
W.C., are prepared to consider MSS. for Publication, and to undertake 
all forms of Literary Business. 








Printers. 
HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 


Publishers of beautiful Books at a moderate price. Experts in 
the Production of Genealogical and Topographical Works, Pedigrees, 
&c.—For advice, ag ey Estimates apply to THE MANAGER, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, W 





RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREFS, MEMOIRS, &c., PRINTED under 
rt Supervision, and Searches made where MSS. are incomplete. 

rite for Estimates and all Particulars. “GERRARDS LTD. (The 

sd at4lla, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 





THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Ways Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 

go PERIODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous and Foreign Books. 
Me rven HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at A Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DAY, January 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 wasek, 
ISCELLA NEOUS 4. FOREIGN BOOKS, comprising a ¢ ‘ollection 
of Old Tracts, Pamphlets, and Poetical Pieces, including Gray's Ode on 
Eton College, First Edition, 1747—Curious and Early Works on 
Chemistry, Electricity, and other Scientific Subjects—a few Black- 
Letter Books and Works in Old English Literature—Works on 
Napoleon, and a Selection of Bound Books, the Property of a LADY— 
Armstrong's Gainsborough, First Edition, and other Modern Art 
Stan: Worksin History and Theology—First Editions 





RCH.ZOLOGY, BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 
me yy] FAMILY HISTORY. Collection of 1.650 Items. 
Just Read. of ‘ The Library Supply Lists,’ free from 
WILLIA GEORGES SONS, The Book Store, Bristol. 





= pngravings—Coloured Views of London—Arundel Society's Chromo 
Behograe: &c. Also SEE a E arn of MODERN BOOKS 

FRENCH and GE ERN 1AN LITERATURE—Sets of Classical 
yp Ri -E. French Illustrated Books Bolles Lettres, &e. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








CLIFFORD'S 


INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 44d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Books and Manuscripts, from various Private Sources. 


~ . > 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i SS. at their Galleries wl “ogg on b= = 
URS , Janua 13, ao ‘ollowing y, at ten 
ba 1_ o'clock poeleake, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, com- 
ising Standard Works in all Branches of Literature—a Series 
of Sir William Fraser's Family Histories, in morocco bindings 
—Mclan and Loe n’s Clans, with Coloured Plates—Jacquemart 
and Le Blant’s Histoire de la Porcelaine—Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. 
folio, Coloured—Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
Coloured—Jones’s Grammar of Ornament—Griggs's Asian Carpets—and 
similar Works on Ornament—Valuable First Editions—Sporting Books 
—Books with Coloured Plates—Americana—A valuable Collection of 
Autograph Letters—Caricatures—Engravings, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 
in the above SALE, on FRIDAY, January 14th, a 
valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, includin; 
several very fine Letters of Admiral Lord Nelson written on boar 
the Victory, also Letters of Dickens, Thackeray, tt, ick, 
Mrs. Jordan, Sheridan, Cowper, with an unpublished Sonnet, Matthew 
Arnold, Carlyle, Mary b, Rossetti, and others—impo 
Historical Documents, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, January 14, at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc ayes os 
ENGRAVINGS, comprising Portraits—Fancy Subjects of the Early 
English School—Etchings and Woodeuts by the Old Masters—Carica- 
tures—Sporting, Topographical, Historical, and Military and Naval 
Subjects ; also a few Arundel Society Publications and Baxter Prints. 


THE ROBERT HOVENDEN LIBRARY. 
By order of the Administrator of the lgqte 
Mrs. R. HOVENDEN. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, February 7, and Three Following Days, at_ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable ARCHZO) CAL, 
+ENEALOGICAL, HERALDIC, and TOPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 
formed by the late ROBERT HOVENDEN, Esq., F.S.A., of Heath- 
cote, Croydon, comprising Armorials—Genealogies—Heraldic MSS.— 
County Histories—-Complete Sets of the Harleian Society's Visitations 
and Pedigrees—Set of isp's Privately Printed Visitations and 
Registers—unique Collection of Kentish Topography —W orks relating 
to the History of London and its Environs and to other Cities or 
Towns—Set of Notes and Queries—and other Records and Publications 
of various Societies, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 











Magazines, Ke. 
[HE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. 
By FRANK HAMEL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Times.—‘* The author is a lively memoir writer who 
has already, like many others found in French history an 
abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a greedy 
public.” 


Scotsman.—‘“ Carefully studied and gracefully written, it 
has much in it to interest readers who like true tales of the 
ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and 
treats history in a mood of gay vivacity. The reader will 
find the various studies always animated, well-informed, 
and excellently phrased. Certainly these stories make 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with 
dexterity and force. In his glowing pages he seizes every 
opportunity for lively and impressive description.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Hamel is the first writer to bring 
together in one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. 
Of each of the Dauphines Mr. Hamel has given us a brief 
but finished study. If any gentleman is still hesitating 
over a seasonable present for the most intelligent girl 
graduate of his acquaintance, let him go forthwith to the 
bookseller.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO. Clifford’s Inn, London. 
NOW READY, small 4to, pp. x-270, 1s. net. 
bE © FA. Poems. 
By ARTHUR MUNBY. 


“The book cannot fail to please a serious, quiet-minded lover of 
poetry.” —Scotsman. 





Other Works by the Same Author. 
POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRIC AND ELEGIAC. Small 
4to, 5s. 


VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

ANN MORGAN’S LOVE. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 

SUSAN: a Poem of Degrees. Small 4to, 2s. net. 
BERTRAM DOBELL, 77, Charing Cross Road, London. 


HE BUILDER (Founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JANUARY 8, contains :— 

THE LATE BARON DE GEYMULLER. 

THIMLOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 

THE CANAL COMMISSION. 

LESSONS FROM THE CLAPHAM FIRE. 

THE CITY AND BRIDGE GATES. 

OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 
NEW OFFICES OF WOODS AND FORESTS, WHITEHALL ; 
BUILDER COMPETITION FOR FACADE TO NO. 9, 
CONDUIT STREET: THE PRIZE DESIGNS; 
PORCH, SAINT GILLES, CAEN. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 








NOW READY. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY 
THE WAY, 


MEMOIRS OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, 


F.S.A., 


DRAMATIC CRITIC AND EDITOR OF ‘NOTES 
AND QUERIES,’ 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 


F.S.A. 
BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 

His Father and Mother—Education—King of the 
College—Life at Leeds—Leaves for London—Becomes 
Critic of the Athenewm—Editor of Notes and Queries— 
Dramatic Critic of the Daily Graphic and of the Globe— 
Contributions to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
2 ig A amr Life of Rossetti—Sunday Evenings 
with the Marstons. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH. 

His Life in Edinburgh—Affection for Scott—Exhibits 
at the Scottish Academy—Contributes to Hogg’s 
Instructor and Bradshaw's Magazine—Goes to Cam- 
bridge—His Ordination—Wins the Hearts of the 
Gipsies—Devotes Himself to Ballad History—His 
Friendships with Ellicott, Kingsley, George Gilfillan— 
Writes on the Brontés—Letters from Patrick Bronté— 
Dedicates ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ to Queen Victoria, 


EDINBURGH AND SCOTLAND. 

The Blackwoods and Blackwood’s Magazine—William 
Chambers at Scott’s Funeral—The Founding of 
Chambers’s Journal—Its rapid success— Early Con- 
tributors—George Meredith’s ‘Chillianwallah ’—Queen 
Victoria’s First Visit to Edinburgh—Peel shouted at, 
‘‘Gie him Peals”—O’Connell’s Address—Cadell’s Shop 
in St. Andrew Square—Scott, “‘that gurt and good old 
man ”—Professor Wilson ‘‘ Kit North”—Scott insulted 
at Hawick, “Burke Sir Walter”—Original of Rebecca 
in ‘Ivanhoe ’—Scott and the Roxburghe Club—Sale of 
Copyrights—David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir William Allen and 
the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints Four 
Views of Edinburgh from the Scott Monument—Heath 
Wilson and Aang eg School of Design—Death 
of Hugh Miller, John Muir Wood, George Gilfillan, 
and the Dumfries: Herald—Death of Joseph Ebsworth— 
His own Music played and sung in Churches of all 
Denominations in E ae on the following Sunday— 
Macaulay’s Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: “ If I failin this 
electoral contest and am not returned to Parliament, 
there are other ways by which in retirement I may 
be able to serve my country ””—The Scottish Academy— 
Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King, 


COWPER. 

His Sensitive Temperament—His Terrible Lines—John 
Newton’s Influence Beneficial—Happy Years at Olney 
—His Gratitude to Mrs. Unwin ona Lady Hasketh— 
His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’—Why the Name is 
Pronounced Cooper—‘The Cup that Cheers ’—Cowper 
Anticipated—Maitland on Cowper’s Works in America 
—O of ‘God moves ina Mysterious Way ”"—Letters 
Sold at Sotheby’s. 


AUCTION SALES. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge—Hodgsons—Puttick & 
Simpson—Trade Sales—Sale of Scott's Copyrights. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic : Inselstrasse 20. 





WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—— 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


TENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in smal compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
Comprising 
Brier Notes ON THE PARABLES AND MIRACLES 

oF Our Lorp. 
New TeEstaMeNt CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PLACES NAMED. 


APPENDIX ON SOME EUROPEAN TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


** Sunday-school teachers and others will readily 
find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” 

Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


NOW READY. With Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE 


CHARACTERS. 


A Series of Biographical Studies in the 
Old and New Testaments. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS., 


Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


Author of ‘Bible Chronology,’ ‘New Testament 
Studies,’ &c. 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lruirzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and 


Adventures in Tibet. 
By Dr. Sven Hedin. With 388 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, Water-Colour 
Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 
10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
VOL. VI. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
A History of English Poetry. 
By William John Courthope, C.B. M.A. 
Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry; Effects of the French 
Revolution. 8vo, Ios. net. — 
THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughingstocks and other 
Verses. By Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Times. —** There have been a good many volumes 
of poetry published this year, but has there been one 
that surpasses or equals this in the indefinable quality 
of greatness by which human productions survive ?” 








Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 

Literary Composition. Being the 
Greek Text of the De Compositione Ver- 
borum. Edited, with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by 
Prof. W. Rhys Roberts, Litt.D. 8vo, Ios. 
net. (Classical Library.) [ Tuesday. 


Essays on Greek Literature. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. LL.D. Crown 
TEE LORE 
The Rhythm of Modern Music. 
By C. F. Abdy Williams. Extra crown 
8vo, 55. net. 


A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of 
Imperialism, with Special Reference to 
the Ideas of Adam Smith. By J. Shield 
Nicholson, M.A. D.Sc., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 75. 6d. net. pememnY. 
DR. PERCIVAL LOWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
The Evolution of Worlds. 
By Percival Lowell, A.B. LL.D., Author of 
‘Mars and its Canals,’ ‘Mars as the Abode 
of Life, &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Synoptic Gospels. 
Edited, with an Introduction and a Com- 
mentary, by C. G. Montefiore; together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. 
Abrahams. In Three Volumes. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 18s. net. 

__ CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. ~ 

The Liberty of Prophesying, 
with its Just Limits and Temper, Considered 
with Reference to the Circumstances 
of the Modern Church. Lyman Beecher 
Lectures, delivered 1909 before the Yale 
Divinity School, and Three Sermons. By 
H. Hensley Henson, B.D. Hon. D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mexico, the Wonderland of the 

South. By W. E. Carson. _ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

The Education of Uncle Paul. 
By Algernon’ Blackwood, Author of 
‘Jimbo,’ &c. 

Robert Emmet. An Historical Romance. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 

Friendship Village Love Stories. 
By Zona Gale, Author of ‘Friendship 
Village,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

















MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., London. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Principal Contents of JANUARY NUMBER. 

FATHER TYRRELL: Some Merrorials of the last Twelve 
Years of his Life. By BARON F. von HUGEL. 

GEORGE TYRRELL; A Friend’s Impressions. By Rev. 
C. E. OSBORNE. 

TENNYSON. By Prof. HENRY JONES. 

GREEK RELIGION AND MORALITY AS SET FORTH 
BY PINDAR. By Prof. EDWARD B. CLapP. 

THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. By 
the Rev. K. C. ANDERSON, D.D. 

ORTHODOXY, HETERODOXY, HERESY, AND 
FREEDOM. By the Rev. P. T. Forsytu, D.D. 

DIVORCONS! By AN EVANGELICAL LAYMAN. 

GROUNDS OF FAITH: A Study of Likelihoods. By 
ALBERT GEHRING. 


— AND KNOWLEDGE. By Prof. EDUARD 

CONIG, 

TRUTH IN ART AND IN RELIGION. By E. F. 
CARRITT. 

So AND HAPPINESS. By the Rev. R. L. 
¥ALES. 


SAVAGE SUPREME BEINGS AND THE BULL- 
ROARER. By R. R. MARETT. 

SELF-ASSERTION IN NIETZSCHE AND _ SELF- 
SURRENDER IN BOEHME. By W. A. Ross and 
the Rev. G. W. ALLEN. 

DISCUSSIONS, REVIEWS, RECENT BOOKS, AND 
ARTICLES. 


Single Numbers, 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post free. 
Subscriptions, 10s. per annum, post free. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? 


BEING THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT FOR 1909. 
Now ready, nearly 300 pp., super-royal 8vo, 5s. net. 
Postage inland, 5d. 

This volume comprises Contributions from 
the under-mentioned Writers :— 

The late Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. The BISHOP OF 
SOUTHWARK. Prof. H. WEINEL. Prof. PERCY 
GARDNER. Prof. P. SCHMIEDEL. Prof. HENRY 





JONES. The Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, B.D., The 
Rationality of the Incarnation. Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND. Rev. Father JOSEPH 


RICKABY, S.J. Prof. NATHAN SODERBLOM, 
(Upsala). Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, D.D. Rev. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 
D.D. Prof. B. W. BACON, D.D. Rev. Principal J. E. 
CARPENTER, D.D. Mr. JAMES COLLIER. Rev. R. 
ROBERTS, Jesus or Christ? A Plea for Consistency. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; postage 4d. 
SCIENCE, MATTER AND 

IMMORTALITY. 


By R. C. MACFIE, M.A. M.B. C.M. 

“‘As a general compilation of the achievements and 
limitations of Science, it is altogether admirable, and we 
know no work of recent date better fitted to = the 
non-expert some idea of the new knowledge.”—Globe. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
MODERNITY AND THE OLD 
EGYPTIAN FAITH. 


THE CHURCHES. 





By 
By 
Prof.EDOUARD NAVILLE 
Prof. PERCY GARDNER, "Translated by the Rev. 
-D. COLIN CAMPBELL, 
M.A. M.D. 


Just Ready. Crown 8vo, 5s. Just Ready. Illustrated, 5s. 


FROM 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ LIST. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON’S BOOKS. 
JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 


Small crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
_ Times.— The last section of his book, on the relation of 
ideals to facts, is a passionate appeal not only to beauty, 
but to truth, and is in every way worthy to be read and 
pondered,” 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


RELIGION : a Criticism and a Forecast. 


Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF GOOD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS. 


By W. ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. (“ Benjamin 
Swift”). Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. W.L. COURTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph, says :—‘* It 
is full of clear and vivid discernment; it is refreshingly 
original in its study of old problems ; it is animated through- 
out by an humanistic ideal beyond praise.” 


SOCIALISM AND THE 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


By WERNER SOMBART. Translated, with Notes, 
by M. EPSTEIN, M.A. Ph.D Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The book which is marked by all 
the thoroughness associated with the German professor is 
in two parts, the first dealing with Socialism, the second 
with the social movement. e (Sombart) is a man of fine 
distinctions, but they are clear; he sees with unerring 
vision the ideas in a system that are mutually contra- 
dictory of each other, and is a deadly critic when in the 
critical humour. e book concludes in noble fashion 
= an appeal for justice to opponents through all social 
strife.” 


PROBLEMS of UNEMPLOYMENT in 
the LONDON BUILDING TRADES. 


By NORMAN B. DEARLE. 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Dearle’s book will be valuable even 
to those who may differ from his conclusions, and nobody 
will deny him the praise due to painstaking and methodical 
work.” 


NEW POOR LAW OR NOPOOR LAW 


Being a Description of the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Canon BARNETT. 1s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ For stimulating thought we 
could scarcely have anything more effective than this little 
book. It is keen, subtle in its analysis of things indolently 
taken for granted, it handles the dialogue form with rare 
skill and freshness, and presents its points of view in a 
literary and not in a professional manner.” 




















BOOKS ON TRAVEL. 





DR. HARNACK’S 
NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 


READY. Crown 8vo, 68. each. 
Vol. I. LUKE THE PHYSICIAN. 
(Second Edition. 

Vol. I. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
Vol. Ill. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


BLAISE PASCAL. 
A Study in Religious Psychology. 


By H. R. JORDAN, B.A. 
READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


READY. Demy 8vo, 336 pp., 6s. net. 


MAN AND THE BIBLE. 


A Review of the Place of the Bible in 
Human History. 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. (Lond.), 
Author of ‘The Mystery of Matter,’ ‘The Religion of the 
Universe,’ &c. 











WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 


A Series of ‘‘ Literary Guide-Books” dealing specially 
with the story of each Town. Numerous Topographical 
Drawings, Reproductions from pes and Sculp- 
tures are given, segetnet with Maps and Plans. Bound 
in grey oth, and in limp green paste grain, roan 
bindings. Size 7 by 4} inches. Cloth, 4s. 6d, net; 
leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

LUCCA. By JANET Ross. Fully illustrated by NELLY 

ERICHSEN. 


MILAN. By Etta Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes. 


PADUA. By C. FoLicno, Illustrated by GIOVANNI 
VIANELLO. 

PISA. By JaneT Ross and NELLY ERICHSEN. Fully 
illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 





Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 
15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MEMOIRS IN LITTLE. 


WeE put two books together because 
they indicate in different ways the im- 
patience of modern readers. No one, 
it would seem, has leisure now for those 
copious memoirs in which our grandparents 
revelled, and various attempts are being 
made to exhibit ‘‘ the world’s great books” 
in miniature. There is something to be 
said both for and against abridgments ; 
but from the point of view of literature 
the worst result is the personal loss of 
enjoyment, and the consequent belittling, 
in more than size, of a great book. The 
impressions derived from abridgments are 
invariably more petty than those we get 
from the whole books. This is true at 
least of the classics ; but there may con- 
ceivably be big books that no one reads 
which nevertheless are worth preserving 
in the tabloid form ; and such, we think, 
are Dr. Meryon’s ‘ Memoirs’ and ‘ Travels ’ 
of Lady Hester Stanhope and the Emperor 
Baber’s autobiography. The former ap- 
peared in six massive volumes sixty- 
four years ago, and no ordinary human 
being would have the courage to tackle 
them in the scanty leisure of to-day. 
Baber’s ‘Memoirs’ were translated by 
Leyden and Erskine in 1826; the book is 
scarce and costly, and decidedly needed 
reprinting in some form. 


There are various ways of trying to get 
a literary gallon into a pint pot. Mrs. 
Charles Roundell has chosen the para- 





phrastic method ; Col. Talbot the simpler 
plan of crude amputation. Neither leaves 
quite the impression of the original. Mrs. 
Roundell, it is true, gives a vivid picture 
of Lady Hester’s personality, and has 
woven with considerable skill and taste a 
connected narrative of her life from the 
verbose (but always humorous and naive) 
volumes of her ladyship’s much-enduring 
physician. It was a personality worth 
Introducing to modern readers, who have 
scarcely even heard of Chatham’s amazing 
granddaughter, and are probably puzzled 
by the reference to ‘Tadmor of the 
Wilderness ’ in a famous passage in the 
fifty-first chapter of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ In 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
Lady Hester Stanhope is curtly classified 
as an “ eccentric.”” She was that, without 
a doubt, to the great awe of her Syrian 
neighbours and the unspeakable torment 
of her devoted attendants. It is difficult 
to think without tears of poor Miss Wil- 
liams, who underwent all sorts of privations 
and terrors, and finally, in the absence of a 
doctor, was abruptly dispatched to a better 
world by the aid of one of Lady Hester’s 
infallible ‘ black doses,”’ which she sternly 
administered to all and sundry upon the 
least allegation of illness. Prince Piickler 
Muskau took one with “‘ a very ill-humour,”’ 
but, adds Dr. Meryon, “‘he was much 
mistaken if he supposed that any objec- 
tion he could have raised (short of making 
his escape) would have saved him from 
it.” Then there was “poor Mrs. Fry,” 
who had to face toils and horrors, in spite 
of recent pleurisy and dysentery, and 
would sit outside all night quaking, while 
Lady Hester calmly shared her hut with 
the rats which terrified her feeble attend- 
ant. Dr. Meryon himself played the part 
of a hero, but Mrs. Roundell uninten- 
tionally conveys an erroneous impression 
as to the length of his services. After 
leaving Lady Hester in the Lebanon in 
1817, he returned only for short visits 
in 1819, 1830-31, and 1837-8. He had 
his practice at home to attend to, and it 
must be admitted that his privations and 
the scoldings and disdain he experienced 
at the hands of his imperious employer 
did not shorten his life, for he died in 
1877 at the age of ninety-four. 


Nevertheless Ikady Hester Stanhope 
was an exceedingly difficult person to live 
with or travel with. Her doctor and her 
occasional and highly privileged visitors 
had to accommodate themselves to her 
unchangeable ways and hours. She rose 
in the afternoon, and sat up till five in the 
morning, when she retired to burn holes 
in her blankets with interminable chibouks, 
none of which she smoked for more than 
two days, after which they were thrown 
away by the hundred in a corner of her 
dilapidated and untidy room. She would 
talk to her doctor or visitors, without 
stopping, for ten or twelve hours; she 
kept a missionary bound to her monologue 
from 3 p.m. till dawn next day ; and one 
English visitor fainted right away from 
the mere fatigue of listening to her: 
he must have been dull, for her conversa- 
tion was brilliant, and full of striking 
reminiscences of the days when she kept 





house for her uncle Mr. Pitt, and adored 
Sir John Moore, whose last thoughts, on 
** the field of his fame,’’ were of Hester. 
But with all her great heart and real 
kindness, she had no mercy for weaknesses 
which she did not share, and, knowing no 
fear or hesitation, she could not tolerate 
either inothers. She subjected her Syrian 
servants to severe ordeals. When she 
occupied a native hut she always sent 
a man beforehand to clean and test 
it :— 


**On these occasions the practice of the 
servant employed on this duty was to go 
into the middle of the room, bare his leg, 
and watch how many fleas jumped on him 
from the floor. Sometimes they might be 
seen like iron filings drawn to a magnet, 
actually blackening the skin.” 


With all her magnificent courage, Lady 
Hester was a mass of absurd superstitions, 
pulled down ‘“ charmed ”’ rooms lest they 
should be fatal to her, believed in for- 
tune-telling and horoscopes, and kept a 
mare for a new Messiah, and another for 
herself toride into Jerusalem as Queen 
of the Jews. A tall, beautiful, highbred 
woman, she was proud of her instep, 
under which, she boasted, a kitten could 
crawl; and she never could tolerate a 
visitor under whose feet water could not 
run. That was her real objection to 
Burckhardt, who suddenly appeared at 
her gate, though the ground of her dislike 
is not here mentioned. Mrs. Roundell 
has made a very interesting book about 
Chatham’s fierce, proud, mad, disdainful 
granddaughter, but, while duly insisting 
on the almost despotic sovereignty she 
wielded in the Lebanon, the book ignores 
rather too pointedly the elements of 
political intrigue which Lady Hester intro- 
duced, to the annoyance of the British 
consuls. Nor has Mrs. Roundell made 
use of the original letters of Lady Hester 
preserved in the Stratford Canning collec- 
tion at the Record Office. 


Baber’s book of ‘Memoirs’ in its 
original form is tedious in places, and 
lends itself to abridgment ; but the work 
required more skill than is here displayed. 
Col. Talbot in his preface speaks of 
omitting “some” of the “repetitions 
and minute descriptions of secondary 
characters,” as though he had not left 
out much; but in fact he has chopped 
off nearly two-thirds, and many of the 
mutilations are such that the reader is 
left in complete uncertainty as to the 
history of the time and the relationship 
of persons named to Baber himself. For 
example, Col. Talbot leaves out Baber’s 
Mongol ancestors, who are of great import- 
ance for the understanding of the ‘Memoirs.’ 
He states that ‘‘ in one instance only, and 
then very slightly, has the [original] 
translation been varied.” This is so far 
from the truth that we can only suppose 
that Col. Talbot must have entrusted the 
copying or extracting to an amanuensis, 
without collating the results himself. 
Every page shows words and phrases 
altered, apparently merely to please the 
editor’s literary taste. Sometimes the 
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omissions make nonsense of the text, as 
when a man is described as “ of the Begs 
of the Tumans,” without saying which 
tumans. As a rule the obsolete spelling 
of the original translation is unfortunately 
retained, but even this is not accurately 
reproduced : such a blunder as “‘ Khamzeh 
Sultan,” for Hamzeh, would have been 
impossible to Erskine. Sometimes words 
in the original are changed to fit a con- 
jecture. Baber talks of “wild geese” 
with red feathers, which were probably 
flamingoes, but that is no excuse for sub- 
stituting “‘flamingoes”’ in the translation. 
**Moulana Abdul ” (scil. Abdul-Rahman) 
is carrying abridgment to absurdity. 


In the story of Baber’s flight in 1502 the 
* Memoirs ’ break off abruptly in Erskine’s 
version, and Col. Talbot, noting this, 
adds: “The intermediate fragment has 
never been discovered.” It was discovered 
and translated by Pavet de Courteille 
from the Turki text nearly forty years 

o, and it duly occurs at p. 119 in the 

aidarabad MS. which Mrs. Beveridge 
published, but which might never have 
been printed at all so far as Col. Talbot’s 
work is concerned. His statement is the 
more extraordinary since he thanks the 
Clarendon Press for permission to use 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘ Babar,’ and 
the “never discovered” fragment is 
actually printed in that book. The 
* Memoirs ’ are arranged under years of the 
Mohammedan era, and Col. Talbot uni- 
formly changes these to years of the 
Christian reckoning (in one caze with an 
error of ninety years, by a misprint) ; but 
this is wholly misleading, since the year 
of the Hegira may begin in December, 
and so the greater part of the substituted 
year may not correspond. 


The volume is illustrated by good 
reproductions of the Indian drawings in 
the well-known Persian MS. of the 
* Memoirs ’ in the British Museum, but no 
adequate account is given of this famous 
codex. Sir Adelbert Talbot is credited with 
‘ translation of the Persian manuscript of 
the ‘Memoirs’ in the British Museum,” 
a statement which may well bewilder the 
reader. What is apparently referred to 
is the translation of the Persian lines 
written above and below the drawings ; 
but even this is not a correct account, for 
sometimes a quotation from Col. Talbot’s 
abridgment is given which does not corre- 
spond with the Persian lines on the 
drawing. The drawings are said to be 

contemporary,” which they certainly 
are not. The map does not contain many 
of the places mentioned in the text. In 
short, a real opportunity has been lost. 
A scholarly abridgment is still a desidera- 


tun, and it should be issued at a moderate 
price. 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 


By Mrs. Charl 
Roundell. Illustrated. 5 —~1" 


(John Murray.) 


Memoirs of Baber, Emperor of India, First 
of the Great Moghuls. Being an Abridg- 
ment, with an Introduction, Supple- 
mentary Notes, and some Account of 
his Successors, by Lieut.-Col. F. G. Talbot. 
Illustrated. (A. L. Humphreys.) 





Time’s Laughingstocks, and other Verses. 
By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE main impression left upon the mind 
after perusal of Mr. Hardy’s new volume 
is admiration, mingled with some per- 
plexity, at his mastery of technique. It 
is surprising that gifts so high should 
be contentedly devoted to subjects on 
the whole so narrow; and as we consider 
the manner in which these subjects are 
handled, we are confronted by a further 
problem ; for how is it possible for a 
writer to be at the same time so poetic 
and so casual ? 


A poem, to be a poem, must be couched 
in language which, without error either 
of defect or excess, fulfils the artistic 
possibilities of its theme ; and three parts 
of the theme must be looked for in the 
mental and emotional attitude of the pro- 
ducer. Poetry aims on the whole at 
expressing the idea of an ordered and 
lasting beauty and turns to human life 
and human ideals as the material in which 
the principles it seeks are manifested. 
Undying beauty and persistent aspiration, 
both established in fulfilment or recog- 
nition of unalterable law, inspire poetry, 
and dictate the measured cadence, the 
grave contour, eloquence, and impassioned 
diction which one associates with all that 
is loftiest and most splendid in poetic 
achievement. But if the poet, looking 
upon human life, decides that an abiding 
beauty is not what is mainly to be found 
there, and that ideals are so seldom 
realized that it is hypocrisy to be serious 
about them, he has still to make the 
artistic expression of his thought appro- 
priate to its content; and although 
measure on the one hand, and passion on 
the other, cannot be dispensed with, both 
must submit to a disguise. The position 
is indeed strange; for unless beauty be 
both worshipped and claimed, the impulse 
to poetic expression is unintelligible. 
A perplexing task awaits the craftsman 
whose duty it is to decry in the course of 
his work the very instincts that brought 
it into being, and to build a permanent 
edifice out of materials which he will not 
himself allow to be good for anything but 
a house of cards. The truth seems to be 
that this attitude—which closely resembles 
Mr. Hardy’s—is the outcome of a sensi- 
tiveness or idealism pushed to excess. 
Beauty and perfection are so passionately 
worshipped, so imperatively demanded, 
that the poet is conscious only of the im- 
perfection of things as they are, and his 
own unreasonableness in expecting them 
to be anything but imperfect. 


Mr. Hardy pursues his course with 
excellent skill, avoiding every pitfall. 
His poetic tact is unsurpassable. The 
temper he writes in is exactly that which 
could alone give credibility, artistic justice, 
and a natural appeal to the point of view 
he is expressing. That point of view is, 
in one word, disillusionment, and centres 
upon the disillusionment of love. For 
love, as Mr. Hardy throughout implies, is 





founded upon constancy, and his pictures 
of inconstancy, of animality even, derive 
their meaning and value from their back- 
ground, from the quality which they 
exalt by presupposing. 


That which makes man’s love the lighter and the 
woman’s burn no brighter 

Came to pass with us inevitably while slipped the 
shortening year...... 

And there stands your father’s dwelling with its 
blank bleak windows telling 

That the vows of man and maid are flimsy, frail, 
and insincere. 


What is the force of such a passage as 
this, if not the easy nonchalance, the 
unconscious, conversational tone given to 
a statement against which every fibre of 
poetry in us stiffens and rebels? If it 
were less casual, might it not be almost 
offensive ? As it is, we can only admire ; 
while the magic of language conquers 
the sceptical sing-song. 


If we were asked to name the man 
whose work Mr. Hardy’s most resembles 
on its technical side, we should without 
hesitation name Browning. It would be 
easy to quote a score of passages out of 
this volume which might have been 
written by either of them :— 


We kissed at the barrier, and passing through 
She left me, and moment by moment got 
Smaller and smaller ; 


or, 


Yet I wonder, 
Will it sunder 
Her from me? 
Will she guess that 
I said ** ves,”—that 
His I’d be, 
Ere I thought she might not see him as I see? 


and, with the exception of a word or two 
here and there, several entire poems. 
The difference between them is that Mr. 
Hardy, in using these queer conver- 
sational forms, almost always manages 
to convey, not only a sense of propriety 
in them, which is frequent in Browning 
also, but a pleasing illusion that the 
language has adapted itself by magic to his 
merely momentary needs. How often, 
in completing his more eccentric patterns, 
Browning jumps and struggles, like an 
unruly child, against the stern restraint 
of his mother-tongue ! Mr. Hardy, whether 
the line is long or short and the rhyme is 
in one or two or three syllables, is always 
at his ease :— 


We Christmas-carolled down the Vale, and up the 
Vale, and round the Vale, 
We played and sang that night as we were yearly 
wont to do— 
A carol in the minor key, a carol in the major D, 
hen at each house: ‘‘Good wishes: many 
Christmas joys to you!” 


When he roughens the metre, it is because 
he wishes, not because he is forced, to 
do so; and now and then he draws an 
overwhelming effect from deliberate viola- 
tion of his scheme :— 


O vision appalling 

When the one believed-in thing 
Is seen falling, falling, 

With all to which hope can cling. 


Mr. Hardy is, in fact, casual or conver- 
sational in tone, but not in workmanship. 
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The quality we have pointed to—power 
under the mask of nonchalance—performs 
a still more important service in Mr. 
Hardy’s verse than any we have yet 
mentioned. There is an obvious poetic 
appeal, a sentiment of easy pathos, 
attached to unrealizable desire. Effort, 
consistency, and other forces that tend 
to bring desires to realization or to correct 
their bearings, operate in a humdrum 
manner. The poet cannot be bothered 
with them. If, for example, lovers insist 
on marrying and ** settling down,”’ the lyric 
poet wishes them good-day, and if he has 
a touch of petulance in him, as on this topic 
Mr. Hardy has undeniably, he will have 
nothing to do with their children either. 

However, our point is that, if the poetry 
of the unrealizable is taken as a main- 
spring of inspiration, the danger besetting 
the poet will be that of overtaxing its 
resources, and revealing, te those who 
come to him for refreshment, how shallow 
they are. Mr. Hardy is not beyond 
reproach on this point, so far as the matter 
of his volume is concerned; but the 
faultlessness of his manner redeems the 


mistake. The sensitiveness to beauty 
which his writing reveals, and the 
contained idealism which unsuccess- 


fully hides itself under the cloak of the 
religious or social revolutionary, never 
tempt him into a fatal extravagance, 
never draw him over the line that separates 
the poet from the cynic and the senti- 
mentalist. Maintaining thus a_ perfect 
equilibrium, bringing to his themes 
the utmost illumination of which they 
are susceptible, avoiding at once the 
snares of false enchantment and facile 
indignation, he achieves the poetry of 
irony :— 


I saw him steal the light away 
That haunted in her eye: 
It went so gently none could say 
More than that it was there one day 
And missing by-and-by. 


I watched her longer, and he stole 
Her lily tincts and rose ; 

All her young sprightliness of soul 

Next fell beneath his cold control, 
And disappeared like those. 


I asked: ‘‘ Why do you serve her so, 
Do you, for some glad day, 
Heard these her sweets—?” He said, ‘‘ Ono, 
They charm not me; I bid Time throw 
Each promptly to decay.” 
Said I: ‘* We call that cruelty— 
We, your poor human kind.” 
He mused. ‘ The thought is new to me. 
Forsooth, though I men’s master be, 
Theirs is the teaching mind!” 


A noble poem inscribed “‘G. M. 1828- 
1909 ” stimulates what must in any case 
have been a natural impulse—the impulse 
to compare Mr. Hardy’s poetry with that 
of another great writer of our time who, 
like Mr. Hardy, was less known as a poet 
than as a novelist :— 


~ 
He was of those whose wit can shake 
And riddle to the very core 
The counterfeits that Time will break. 


It is interesting that, in his tribute to 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy should have singled 
out for remark, among many qualities that 
distinguished the master’s work, the great 
and salient quality which he shares with 





THE 


him. Like Meredith, Mr. Hardy, what- 
ever else he disbelieves in, believes in the 
strength and permanence of truth. Like 
Meredith, he aims at adhering in his 
poetry with scrupulous care to the facts 
which he believes to be before him. His 
conception of what the facts are is as 
different from Meredith’s as it could be, 
and perhaps it is a conception which pro- 
vides poetic material more readily. But 
Mr. Hardy will not, any more than would 
Meredith, have poetry at the expense of 
truth ; and thus the same influence which 
curbed Meredith’s optimism, curbs Mr. 
Hardy’s pessimism, and where Meredith 
denied wings to Aspiration, Mr. Hardy 
offers no laurel to Despair. 


O sweet sincerity !— 

Where modern methods be 

What scope for thine and thee ? 
Life may be sad past saying, 

Its greens for ever graying, 

Its faiths to dust decaying ; 

And youth may have foreknown it, 
And riper seasons shown it, 

But custom cries: ‘* Disown it: 
Say ye rejoice, though grieving, 
Believe, while unbelieving, 
Behold, without perceiving !” 
—Yet, would men look at true things, 
And unilluded view things, 

And count to bear undue things, 


The real might mend the seeming, 
Facts better their foredeeming, 
And Life its disesteeming. 


Mr. Hardy’s picture, therefore, however 
dark, has the ultimate dignity of artistic 
faithfulness, and this noble quality governs 
both his attitude to his conceptions and 
his treatment of details. His execution has 
everywhere a vibrating precision, even 
when the mood is languorous; every- 
where we have the pleasure as we read of 
feeling that a definite effect was intended, 
and has been produced with exquisite 
delicacy. Thus it comes about that the 
same faculty which has made Mr. Hardy 
a master of rustic tragedy, and which has 
placed the great drama of history within 
his grasp, enables him also to handle the 
subtlest of themes and analyze the most 
transient of emotions with an exacti- 
tude worthy of the great names in our 
literature. 








THE OXFORD MANNER. 


Mr. Hutton scarcely does himself 
justice in his choice of a title. ‘The 
Clerk of Oxford in Fiction’ leads us to 
expect an arrant piece of bookmaking, 
with copious quotations from ‘Tom 
Brown’ and elegant extracts from ‘ Ver- 
dant Green.’ But, in fact, Mr. Hulton 
cares for none of these things. If he had 
sought for a more magniloquent descrip- 
tion of his book, he might have termed it 
an ‘ Historical Essay upon the Oxford 
Manner,’ with illustrations from contem- 
porary writers ranging from the days of 
Chaucer to the new era of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, when Oxford is said 
to have emerged from the Middle Ages. 
For this, apart from some digressions, 





is the author’s thesis, and we believe 
it to be new. This Oxford manner, of 
which we hear so much that we are apt 
to think it a modern thing, is old as the 
hills—or at least as old as the University. 
This Oxford manner—so strongly marked 
that it rarely fails to excite violent emotions 
in those who come within the sphere of its 
influence, whether they be emotions of 
profound respect or of acute exasperation 
—is the same whether noted by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle or analyzed by Mr. Robert 
Ross to-day, or indicated by Chaucer in 
his ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 





Mr. Hulton so states his case, and he 
proves it by quoting, in the form of an 
anthology, much of the raw material 
which every historian of Oxford must 
study. It is, upon the whole, matter of 
extraordinarily little merit from a literary 
point of view, except in a few obvious 
instances, such as the character-drawing 
of Earle or the poems of Wither. But Mr. 
Hulton does not explain, save by a refer- 
ence to the Genius Loci, either the origin 
or the permanence of that manner, which, 
throughout the centuries, seems but an 
echo of the idiosyncrasies noted by mine 
host of the Tabard Inn. For ourselves, 
we should alter the phrase, and attribute 
it not so much to the Genius Loci as to the 
Genius Hominum. It will be found that 
a particular style or attitude of mind 
once established by a group of men of 
strongly marked character is apt to remain 
stamped upon any community for gene- 
rations, whether that community be a 
public school, a regiment, or a University. 


We believe that the circumstances likely 
to produce the peculiarly Oxonian attitude 
of mind with its style of “* high sentence ” 
and its eagerness both to learn and to 
instruct, are to be found ready to hand 
in her history. Oxford figures throughout 
English history as the chief political, social}, 
religious, and intellectual centre of the 
national life. She was through much ot 
her existence a Court, and camp as well as 
a University. The Castle of D’Oigli and 
the King’s Palace at Beaumont, as well 
as the Studium Generale of St. Mary’s, 
rested upon her ample bosom. For genera- 
tions before her sister upon the Cam 
attained a similar position of influence 
upon the life of the nation, she exercised 
undisputed authority as the intellectual 
capital of England. In thought, as in 
politics, it became a commonplace that 
what Oxford thinks to-day England would 
think to-morrow. 


Mark the chronicles aright : 

When Oxford scholars fall to fight, 
Before many months expired 
England will with war be fired. 


That is a matter of history, and it is little 
wonder if the students of a University 
which had acquired the reputation of 
leading the world, and whose influence 
was enhanced by the prestige of the Court, 
soon got into the way of laying down the 
law, of looking upon themselves as 
entitled—nay, called upon—to instruct, 
and of ever turning to Oxford as the cri- 
terion of thought and conduct. And this 
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is the essence of the Oxford manner. It | 
may be compared with the cocksureness of 
the modern Cockney in the eyes of country 
people. 


Mr. Hulton’s book will furnish the 
reader with ample material for checking 
this view. Upon one point, however, 
we ourselves feel called upon to correct 
him. For at the close of his book he gives 
utterance to a vague generalization which 
is very much after the Oxford manner 
in its least scholarly form. In endeavour- 
ing to discover the cause of Oxonian 
characteristics and attributing them to the 
Genius Loci, he contrasts the mental 
attitude of those who have been educated 
at Cambridge. 


This, according to Mr. Hulton (p. 363), 


‘* shows something of the natural character- 
istics of the dead level country in which their 
lot has been cast; its meaning is often 
elusive and retiring; while the point from 
which it can be seen and appreciated is 
sometimes far to seek. Unsettled in their 
convictions, over-conscious of difficulties, 
and fearful of rash guidance, they hesitate 
to take any definite course of action them- 
selves, and vouchsafe little to their disciples 
but the advice of warning and criticism.” 


This generalization may be popular, 
but will it bear the test of facts? We 
could undertake to multiply instances 
in any and in every walk of life, however 
exalted and however humble, and to put 
a Cantab against an Oxonian. But to take 
a few glaring instances of the representa- 
tive teachers who are here said to “* vouch- 
safe little to their disciples but the advice 
of warning and criticism.” Is that true 
of Newton, of Darwin, or of the modern 
Cambridge Medical School with Sir 
Michael Foster for its founder ? Is it true, 
in scholarship, of Bentley and Porson, or 
of Dr. J. G. Frazer, that they feared to 
take a definite line in study or teaching ? 
Was Milton fearful of rash guidance ? 
Was Wordsworth over-conscious of diffi- 
culties, and timorous of departing from 
precedent? Was Macaulay unsettled 
in his convictions? Did Cayley vouch- 
safe little to his disciples? Gladstone 
indeed was an Oxonian, but it can scarcely 
be said that Pitt hesitated to take any 
definite course of action. In modern 
politics, in philosophy, at the Bar, the 
record will be found the same, equally 
honourable to the vigour and initiative 
of Cambridge men, past and _ present. 
And in matters of religion, not to mention 
modern leaders, we should remember, 
ere we generalize too freely, that, though 
the Oxford martyrs were not lacking in 
firmness of character, they were all Cam- 
bridge men. 


In the course of his quotations Mr. 
Hulton passes from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, leading us on from 
Barclay’s ‘Ship of Fools,’ with its satire 
of the Scholar Fool, to the improving 
reflections of Caxton and the cynical 
philosophy of Scogin’s ‘ Jests.’ That he 
has cast his net sufficiently widely is 
shown by his inclusion of some pertinent 





criticisms and lively sketches from the 


jaundiced pen of Giordano Bruno. And 
if much of what is here reprinted might 
well, so far as its intrinsic merits are con- 
cerned, have been left in the obscurity 
from which it has been rescued, its presence 
at least serves to impress us both with the 
thoroughness of the author’s researches 
and the genuine nature of his enthusiasm. 


Whilst tracing the change which was 
brought about by the establishment of 
the ‘“ College system,’’ when the lawless, 
unattached, medieval student was brought 
under the discipline of the modern College, 
Mr. Hulton is led to propound an explana- 
tion of the famous legend and song of the 
mallard of All Souls, which is certainly 
ingenious, but, we think, hardly con- 
vincing. To our mind, the Mallard Song 
must celebrate some particular incident, 
whatever it may have been, in which some 
particular ‘“ swapping” mallard was con- 
cerned. It may represent some _ well- 
known College joke, which was allegorized 
in a manner popular with Founders and 
Fellows of Oxford colleges. But that isa 
very different thing from saying that it is 
an allegorical representation of the change 
of the student’s state from that of a 
poacher and raider of hen-roosts, “‘ who 
depended for his scanty subsistence to no 
small extent upon the means derived from 
the chase,” to that of a member endowed 
and cared for by the bounty of Arch- 
bishop Chichele’s foundation. It must be 
remembered that the evidence points to 
the end of the sixteenth century as the 
date of the introduction of the mallard 
into All Souls’ celebrations. We regard 
the song and legend as analogous rather 
to the celebration of a definite incident 
like that of Guy Fawkes than to an 
allegory of the Jack in the Green order. 
But we admit the ingenuity of Mr. 
Hulton’s theory. 


The book is dedicated “‘ Georgio, Domino 
Curzon, Pio Cancellario,” and is provided 
with twelve reproductions from old prints, 
which are both interesting in themselves 
and form genuine illustrations of the 
subject-matter. 


The Clerk of Oxford in Fiction. 
F. Hulton. (Methuen & Co.) 


By Samuel 








A History of the University of Glasgow 
from its Foundation in 1451 to 1909. 
By James Coutts. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 


Guascow University, hitherto provided 
only with the Maitland Club volumes of 
*‘Munimenta,’ but without a continuous 
separate chronicle, now has a capable 
history in a portly tome of 600 pages, 
crammed with fact, biography, statistics, 
and snatches of statute, commission, and 
ordinance, all in wise order and chrono- 
logical sequence. Admirable pictures and 
portraits not only register the outward 
appearance of the old and the new 
** College,”’ but are also a graphic reminder 
that the University is associated with 
men like Robert Simson, Francis Hutche- 





son, Adam Smith, James Watt, and 
Lord Kelvin. 


Of such memories the University is a 
worthy monument, and there is occasion 
for satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
connected story of the institution has 
been told sympathetically, with sound 
businesslike grasp of its mature and 
modern features, and an adequate, if not 
full sense of the tangled elements of the 
making and the growth. Mr. Coutts, 
formerly Registrar of the University, 
approaches his subject obviously without 
the antiquarian bias ; his centre of gravity 
is in the living present, yet he is free 
from the vice either of depreciating the 
humble beginnings or overvaluing the 
end. Chary of censure where the current 
movement is concerned, he is shrewd, 
practical, and well read on the course of 
the institution from its foundation on 
the initiative of Bishop Turnbull in 1451 
down through the long series of changes 
wrought by successive codes of regulation, 
the municipal revival and refoundation 
of 1573, the Nova Erectio of James VI. in 
1577, and the variety of Visitation Com- 
missions until the Covenant, the Restora- 
tion, and the Revolution had cleared the 
way for modern science, the expansion of 
the nineteenth century, and the Uni- 
versities Acts of 1858 and 1889. 


Originally designed to follow Bologna, 
centred upon legal studies, the University 
really took effect in its meagre beginnings 
mainly as an Arts faculty ; and its most 
signal triumphs have probably been 
those achieved in natural science and 
medicine. 


Mr. Coutts’s system and style are plain 
and direct. He seldom indulges in the 
luxury of so much as two consecutive 
lines of quotation, however telling. He 
never gives a reference—not even the 
rare foot-note dear to the earnest student. 
He has no penchant for the curious and 
the medizval survivals, vouchsafes no 
explanation. of the four “‘ Nations ” or of 
the ““Bajan ”’ or freshman, and surprisingly 
refrains from following up Dr. Rashdall’s 
instructive parallels to explain the great 
contrasts between the University as it was 
designed and what it became. On this 
head it appears to us that Dr. Rashdall’s 
emphasis on Cologne ought rather to 
have been thrown on Paris as a chief 
influence in Glasgow studies and ad- 
ministration. Mr. Coutts prefers to be 
simply the expositor of the local facts, 
and leave to others the Continental and 
institutional relationships ; yet we grudge 
his missing, as Dr. Rashdall missed, the 
analogue that as Paris University styled 
herself the “‘ eldest daughter of the King” 
in the fourteenth century, so King 
James II. in 1453 was proud to claim as 
“filia nostra” that foundation which 
rumour hinted was the reward or the 
bribe of Bishop Turnbull for service in the 
bridling of the Douglases. 


Generous space is accorded to bio- 
graphical record, but on the general 
historical aspects of Scottish universities 
Mr. Coutts betrays for the early time an 
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outlook contracted a little by his scheme. 
His abundant material, as evidence of 
the essentially guildry spirit animating 
the organism from first to last, might 
have exemplified the persistent sense of 
universitas as a close corporation. No 
element of a guild is wanting; its “ in- 
corporating ’ its members, its oaths 
binding them to maintain its secrets, its 
liberties and exemptions, its rights of 
discipline and jurisdiction, even its feasts 
to celebrate the “‘ determinants’ ” gradua- 
tion—all are parallel to the usages of 
trade crafts. Exclusive privilege, too, is 
maintained by the same swift repression 
of intrusive teaching as prevailed in the 
less cultured circles of the trades, while 
conversely the right to override the trades’ 
prohibitions was boldly put in force— 
notably so when James Watt was enabled 
to defy the hammermen of Glasgow and 
open an instrument shop within the 
College walls. So rigorous, on the other 
hand, were the authorities against poach- 
ing on their own preserves that again 
and again outside ventures were put 
down—for Greek, for philosophy, for 
experimental science ; while at the same 
time the gownsmen kicked vigorously 
against taxation, and academic pretence 
reached the height in 1670 of exercising 
jurisdiction over murder. How the Rector 
was able to justify this last extreme, so far 
beyond the terms of the primitive grants 
of a judicature mainly disciplinary and 
ecclesiastic by Bishop Turnbull and James 
II., it ishard to see ; and we do not wonder 
that the jury first stipulated to be kept 
skaithless for sitting on the case, and then 
found the accused not guilty. 


Perhaps the craft-guild standpoints 
are best historically illustrated by Adam 
Smith in his letter to Cullen and in ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations.’ One phase of the 
matter always is the extramural demand 
by which the beatt possidentes, the author- 
ized body, are constitutionally in a state 
of siege. On this great theme Mr. Coutts 
is even more austere and discreet than is 
his wont, though he does own that 
“lecturers who are shut out from the 
faculty, from the senate, and from direct 
representation in the University Court 
have not an equal opportunity to obtain 
favourable conditions for their teaching.”’ 
It is said that within the walls lecturers, 
sometimes equipoising the holders of 
chairs, are conscious of the like grievance. 
There can never be free trade in uni- 
versities. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Square Enclosure,” 
with professors at the gates to exact 
admission fees, can never escape its con- 
sequences. 


Instructive parallelisms have escaped 
the notice they merit. As Glasgow was 
started in the twelfth century as a burgh 
by and under a bishop, so in the fifteenth 
century a bishop was the founder, and he 
and his successors were (as was the case 
at St. Andrews also) ex officio Chancellors, 
of the University. Not until the Revolu- 
tion did the burgh shake itself free of the 
relics of episcopal control, and in the 
University so late as 1682—a fact not 
mentioned by Mr. Coutts—the Privy 








Council restored to the (Protestant) Arch- 
bishop as Chancellor, the right of pre- 
siding in meetings of faculty of which 
he had been ‘“ wrongously ” deprived. 
It was the close of an old story, therefore, 
when, on the news of William’s landing, 
the effigy of the Archbishop was burnt 
by the students along with that of the 
Pope. Since then only laymen have been 
Chancellors. 


Incidentally there is frequent mention 
of John Major and George Buchanan. This 
makes rather curious the omission of 
the former’s express reference to Glasgow’s 
‘*‘ Universitas parum dotata aut scholas- 
ticis abundans,” his medizval estimate 
of the province of universities in shar- 
pening iron against iron, and his final 
allowance of the “ utility ’ of Glasgow for 
the west and south. As regards George 
Buchanan, it might well have been 
mentioned that his quatercentenary was 
celebrated in the University (when Princi- 
pal Story made his last public appearance), 
and that the contributions to the memorial 
of that function included Mr. Robert 
Renwick’s neat discovery that on the 
day of Queen Mary’s presence in Glasgow 
and grant of the Friars’ endowments to 
the University in 1563 (attributed to 
Buchanan’s counsel), Buchanan himself 
was also in the city. That grant was an 
effective sequel to his satires on the 
Mendicant Orders. 

Until the Reformation the Cathedral 
was fitly enough a continual meeting- 
place for a body of which the Bishop— 
later the Archbishop—was the highest 
dignitary. Subsequently, in spite of the 
proximity of the Old College, the Cathedral 
was never associated with the University, 
which profited not the less by the down- 
fall of the see, first from the grant of 
Cromwell in 1657, and afterwards from 
that of King William in 1695, followed 
about three years later by a tack of the 
archbishopric itself as a security for other 
endowments. 


Of the student life there are many 
glimpses under the earlier common hall 
and residence conditions, the absence of 
which has now for long distinguished the 
Scottish from the English universities. 
Riots and quarrels frequently crop up in the 
record, but of radical antagonism of town 
and gown there is no trace. Disturbances 
were most frequently inter-professorial, and 
due to litigious persons like Prof. John 
Anderson. The students by their inter- 
vention at times brought a sprightliness 
even into the course of religious contro- 
versy, rudely described as a “ drunken 
scuffle in the dark.” In 1667 they took 
toll of the Highland host at Glasgow 
bridge. In 1702 a magistrand was rusti- 
cated for a hoax in giving in the name of a 
fellow-student to be prayed for. Just as 
Andrew Melville had had his difficulties 
with rebellious scions of nobility, so one 
of the last of the Chancellor-Archbishops, 
Arthur Ross, was sneered at by the young 
Earl of Annandale and told that ‘ the 
piper of Arbroath’s son” might be a 
spiritual lord, but was no peer of an earl. 

Account is given of the curriculum from 





time to time, along with an excellent 
explanation of the passage from the 
original system of *‘ regenting’’ (under 
which a whole class was conducted through 
the whole course by the same regent) 
to the method of 1681, finally triumphant 
in 1727, whereby the professors were fixed 
to definite subjects. Chambers in the 
College building, accommodating up to 
400 occupants, were still let to students 
at the close of the seventeenth century, 
and the practice was not extinct until so 
late as 1817. 

Of the common table, as contracted for 
in 1608, the bill of fare is given, with its 
“soup” of bread, broth, ** skink,” beef, 
mutton, and veal, and stale ale—on flesh 
days, and its variant of herring and 
‘ fryouris’’ on Fridays and Saturdays, 
which were fish days. 

In this connexion there has unfortu- 
nately been overlooked the dispute between 
the Town Council and the University in 
1602, followed by the interesting ** allow- 
ance prescryvit be the Commissioners to 
the Iconomus for holding of the common 
table,’ which explains the contract of 
1608, and rectifies some misapprehensions 
about it. The meals were three—* dis- 
joyne,” ‘ denner,” and supper. Another 
unnoticed document of value is_ the 
commission of visitation of 1613 “ to tak 
cognitioun of the literature of the Princi- 
pall and Regentis,” and “ how by thair 
travellis in regaird of the old age of the 
Principall and utheris many defectis the 
same floorischeis in letteris.” The com- 
mission is outspoken enough in its hints 
against Principal Sharpe’s administration 
as inducing laxness, “‘the mother of 
idleness and canker of the Muses.” 

In the treatment of the modern stages, 
Mr. Coutts has been handicapped by 
material far beyond historical digestion, 
and must be excused if often he cannot 
let us see the University for the professors. 
Proportion is as impossible as perspec- 
tive, but the tumbling of minute - book 
entries bodily into the register need not 
have reached the portentous banality of 
recording deputations about the patterns 
of hoods. The plan would have been 
better had more effort been made to set 
forth the operation of the various organ- 
izations, such as the interaction of the 
Senate, General Council, and University 
Court, and thus to spare the reader 
those interminable strings of names of 
the illustrious obscure whose ephemeral 
services hardly make history. But it is 
no new discovery that, in Glasgow as 
elsewhere, a terrible percentage of small 
beer goes to University chronicle. Its 
inevitable and occasional obtrusion only 
serves to aecentuate the fidelity of the 
historian. 

His labour is in a high degree meri- 
torious, including a full Index. In a 
wilderness of names, dates, and figures, we 
have rarely caught him tripping. For 
accuracy of printing and dignity of form 
the work does credit to the “ Publishers 
to the University ”’ — the list of whose 
predecessors, by the way, would have 
been extended by earlier reference to The 
Scottish Historical Review. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Romantic Corsica. By George Renwick. 
With a Chapter on Climbing by T. G. 
Ouston. With Illustrations and a Map. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Corsica is little known to 
the average traveller, and since Boswell’s 
inimitable tour in Corsica in the eighteenth 
century and the more elaborate work of 
Gregorovius early in the nineteenth, there 
has been an extraordinary dearth of guide- 
books to the island. This is no doubt due 
partly to the fact that Mr. Thomas Cook 
has decided that, owing to the badness of 
the sea-passage and the inferiority of the 
hotel accommodation, the country, little 
less barbarous than it was a hundred years 
ago, is not worth including in his tours. 
But to those travellers who are either 
content to remain in Ajaccio, or to whom 
the luxuries and necessities of the cosmo- 
olitan hotel are not essential, and who, 
or the sake of gorgeous scenery and an almost 
perfect climate, free from the sudden changes 
of temperature which prevail on the Riviera, 
can face the more primitive conditions of 
life, Mr. Renwick’s complete volume will 
be extremely acceptable. He has himself 
travelled over the whole island, and he 
writes of the characteristics of the country 
and its inhabitants in a manner well calcu- 
lated to attract his readers. He has studied 
the history of Corsica with great care, and 
has skilfully woven the story of each of 
that long line of heroic patriots who 
struggled desperately to free the country 
from the yoke of the Genoese, into the de- 
scription of the locality to which he 
belonged. In this connexion he reminds 
us that the last and perhaps greatest of these, 
Pasquale Paoli, lived for many years an 
exile in London, where he finally died ; and 
that previously England had offered an 
asylum, though mainly that of a debtors’ 
prison, to the only King of Corsica, the 
unscrupulous German adventurer Theodore 
von Neuhoff. 

The book is illustrated with a great 
many excellent photographs, the best of 
which are those taken in the country dis- 
tricts. In the towns the author has been less 
happy in his point of view, giving the reader 
little impression of the more picturesque, 
if more squalid quarters of Ajaccio and 
Bastia. 

Mr. Ouston’s chapter on ‘Climbing in 
Corsica* will be useful as suggesting some 
new playgrounds to those mountaineers who 
will be content to rough it and find 
sensational scenery rather than overwhelm- 
ing heights in their new venture. 


Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford in his Introduction 
to The Land of the Lion (Heinemann) 
excuses himself for adding to the already 
superabundant books on sport and travel 
in British East Africa, first, because of the 
pleasure its composition gave him, and 
next, because an American has less easy 
access to information about that country 
than an Englishman. That is so, no doubt, 
specially as to advice acquired directly 
from persons who have lived there ; and the 
necessary information to make success in a 
trip probable is not, he thinks, to be found 
in any book with which he is acquainted. 
Consequently he resolved to collect his notes 
and publish them for the benefit of future 
visitors. Besides these, his strongest reason 
for publishing anything about Africa is 
that he is fascmated by the country. 

Allowing these considerations due weight, 
one must still regret the want of condensa- 
tion and the repetition in a book in which 





there is much information likely to be 


useful to a visitor. Moreover, for a work 
on sport and travel there is far too much 
moralizing and speculation. Though the 
author’s intentions are excellent, and many 
of his sentiments undeniably sound, the 
sportsman, seeking for the wisdom of his 
craft, will turn aside with weariness from 
the pages in which the shortcomings of 
British rule are exposed ; the thoroughness 
and common sense of German ways are 
applauded ; and the probability of ultimate 
possession by the Boer from the South 
foreshadowed. 


It must not be supposed that there is any 
desire to belittle the English administrators 
of the country; on the contrary, compli- 
ments are paid to the admirable influence of 
the civil and military officers among the 
natives, and the only reason which averts 
absolute ruin 


“is just this: that the ordinary young English- 
man, employed by his country to do one of her 
difficult and thankless jobs in a distant land, with 
but little to reward him and much to discourage 
him, is the most honest, conscientious, and successful 
civil servant in the world.” 


It is these qualities which in part neutral- 
ize “the stupid, and worse than stupid, 
muddling,” &c. 

We can testify to the excellence of the 
advice given. Care in making up _ the 
‘*‘safari’’?; strictness combined with kind- 
ness and accessibility in the management 
of the men ; care of weapons and in provid- 
ing supplies, and such matters, are properly 
emphasized. 

The advice as to hunting alone, or taking 
along with one a hunter of tried nerve and 
a@ steady shot, is sound, as also, we think, 
is the sentiment, “‘ The African scrub is no 
place for a woman, anyway.” 

The illustrations from photographs are 
numerous and well chosen, and there is 
@ small-scale sketch-map (after p. xxiv of 
the Introduction) on which the routes 
followed are shown and the varieties of 
game met are indicated. There are a 
few misprints, and occasionally the spelling 
is not that usual in England; but on the 
whole the book is good, and contains much 
that is worthy of consideration. 


Capt. F. A. Dickinson, whose excellent 
book ‘ Big Game Shooting on the Equator ’ 
(Atheneum, November 30th, 1907) attracted 
the favourable attention of sportsmen, has 
now written another on similar lines, entitled 
Lake Victoria to Khartoum, with Rifle 
and Camera, with an_ Introduction ® by 
Mr. Winston Churchill,‘ and: {numerous 
illustrations from photographs taken by 
the author (John Lane). The ground covered 
is partly the same, for what he terms Uganda, 
“the whole country from Lake Victoria 
Nyanza in the south to Gondokoro, the 
northernmost point joining up with the 
Sudan,” is within 5° north of the Equator ; 
but the present book includes a journey with 
digressions from Gondokoro, not far from 
Lago, to Khartoum and Omdurman, where 
the Blue Nile from Abyssinia joins the main 
river. 

Capt. Dickinson commanded the escort 
to Mr. Churchill as far as Gondokoro, and 
accompanied him thence to Khartoum 
as his guest ; so between the journey north 
and the return to Uganda ample oppor- 
tunities for sport occurred, and were made 
the most of by so keen a sportsman. Mr. 
Churchill in the Introduction remarks :— 


“He is fortunate in the countries in which 
his service has lain, These great wild lands offer 
to the young officer not only opportunities of 





sport or adventure, but a contact with respon- 
sibilities and realities which is a svecial educa- 
tion in itself.... Reading these pages brings back 
to me mellow and charming recollections of 
British East Africa and Uganda, two years ago— 
the stir in camp before daybreak, breakfast 
under the stars, the long tramp through the 
dripping elephant grass .... These paths are 
rapidly growing less solitary....We approach 
the period of more game-laws and less game. 
The achievements which this book records will 
become increasingly rare as the years pass by, 
and Capt. Dickinson’s jaunty chronicle will one 
day be studied by a generation of sportsmen 
who will view ‘ the good old times’ with envious 
and ultimately unbelieving eyes.” 


This is, unfortunately, probable ; still, it 
may be hoped that, by reserving large 
sanctuaries and instituting sufficient pro- 
tection, the game may last longer than is at 
present expected. 

Capt. Dickinson points out the advantage 
to visitors of as close a knowledge as possible 
of the geography and history of the various 
localities ; the names of former well-known 
explorers, such as Sir Samuel Baker and his 
wife, Emin Pasha, and others, are recognized 
by the natives with pleasure, and form 
a bond between them and the traveller, 
He further states that he will not repeat the 
advice to be found in his former book about 
porters, camp equipage, &c.; nor will he 
say anything about clothes or the battery 
he prefers, except that in an elephant 
country a good ‘500 or ‘577 cordite Express 
rifle should be taken. We always regret 
when full particulars of the bullet, the charge, 
and the rifles are omitted ; improvements 
are constantly being made, and it is of 
vital importance to take the best outfit 
obtainable. It appears casually that the 
author relied greatly on the 256 Mannlicher 
with a telescopic sight—whether permanently 
attached or removable is not clear. Any- 
how, with that very small bore, when sur- 
rounded by elephants and trying to escape 
notice while he followed the great bull, well 
backed up by the orderly with the heavy 
rifle, he successfully stopped ‘‘a beastly 
young bull *® who 


‘*took it into his head to charge my drink-box 
from my left rear. This was more than I could 
stand, and I had to take my eyes off the monster 
in front, now some fifty yards away only, and 
let drive at this obnoxious intruder, as much 
to save the precious box as to protect the shrieking 
porter who was carrying it on his head. He, 
however, stuck to his load like a Briton, and 
down fell the bull with asolid *256 bullet between 
the eye and ear-hole. I then seized the heavy 
rifle, determined to do or die in the midst of the 
fearful pandemonium to which the report of the 
rifle gave rise. 

‘* Imagine yourself surrounded by about eighty 
or ninety leviathans, all of whom are dashing 
wildly about in any and all directions, crashing 
and smashing through everything they come 
across, trumpeting all round—a most awe- 
inspiring noise—and you in the midst, excessively 
hot and very wet! Luckily, nothing untoward 
happened, and my blue fright subsided.”’ 





Both the porter who stuck to his load 
when chased by the elephant, and the 
sportsman who, in spite of his ‘‘ blue fright,” 
did not hesitate to risk all on a small bullet 
about an inch long and as thick as an 
ordinary lead pencil, behaved admirably ; 
and we question whether the supposititious 
Briton would not in the circumstances have 
dropped the precious box, in the hope that 
it might attract the beast’s attention and 
allow him time to step aside. 

On another occasion the same _ trusty 
weapon was brought with decisive effect 
to bear on a buffalo which threatened the 
caravan. He dropped where he stood with 
a bullet in his brain. 

Capt. Dickinson has much to say that is 
useful concerning game preservation. He 
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remarks that the natives do more harm 
in @ year than the white man in three, and 
one plan they adopt is very destructive, 
viz., the use of poisoned arrows. To 
improve protection he advocates the appoint- 
ment of English game-rangers. The best 
chance probably is that the local adminis- 
trators should interest themselves in the 
matter, and take steps to ensure reasonable 
preservation. 


The volume, which is liberally illustrated, 
and contains the game regulations in force 
in Uganda and the Sudan, and an Index, 
but no map, is well and tastefully produced. 


The Basutos : the Mountaineers and their 
Country. By Sir Godfrey Lagden. 2 vols. 
With Illustrations and Maps. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.)—The author’s experience in 
Basutoland from 1893 to 1901 has enabled 
him to produce a valuable contribution to 
the history of South Africa. His narrative, 
while strictly impartial, enters sympa- 
thetically into the native point of view, and 
endeavours to do justice to that truly re- 
markable man Moshesh, of whom we read 
(p. 468) :— 


‘* His name is impressed on the memory of the 
natives of South Africa as of one who was faithful 
to them, and who possessed a singular genius for 
successful dealing with white men ; one too whose 
battered faith in the Queen survived the darkest 
hours of despondency....His place in history is 
that of a commanding personality whose merits 
should be judged according to the standard of 
his early training and the usage of his time.”’ 


The main part of Sir Godfrey’s work is 
historical ; but a short introductory chapter 
gives a description of the country, and the 
second and third are devoted to ethnology. 
In the paragraphs on the Bushmen (pp. 
11-12) one or two points seem to us to call 
for comment. 


“Their low order of intelligence and somewhat 
repulsive appearance, coupled with the fact that 
they were endowed with strong thieving propen- 
sities, made them a mark for destruction by all 
other people with whom they came in contact.”’ 


But Stow’s ‘ Native Races of South Africa * 
shows pretty conclusively that the ‘‘ thieving 
propensities **» were only developed after 
they had been deprived of the means of 
subsistence by the driving away of the game 
from their hunting-grounds; and there is 
abundant evidence to prove that their 
intelligence was by no means of a low order. 
We may refer, e.g., to the remarks of Miss 
Dorothea Bleek in the work on ‘ Bushman 
Paintings* recently mentioned in _ these 
columns. It is a little difficult, too, to 
grasp the precise significance of the follow- 
ing :— 


“* Having no language other than consisted of 
clicks and hoarse sounds which could find no 
significance in writing, and no means of verbal 
communication with the rest of humanity, they 
were unable to appeal for help to those who might 
otherwise have preserved them, and naturally 
went down fast before the advance of higher 
orders,” 


The linguistic difficulty seems to have formed 
no bar to friendly intercourse, and even 
intermarriage, with some Bantu tribes of the 
earlier migration, e.g., the Leghoya and 
Abatembu ; and the missionaries (Kicherer 
and others) who laboured among _ the 
Bushmen evidently found it possible to 
communicate with them. If the words 
italicized mean that it is impossible to reduce 
the Bushman language to writing, the author 
overlooks the fact that this was done by 
Dr. Bleek. But this is not the only 
infelicitous expression which mars an other- 
wise plain, straightforward, and sometimes 
graphic style. 





Sir Godfrey begins his history with the 
rise of the Basuto nation under Moshesh, 
amid the turmoils of the Difakane, and carries 
it down to the deputation of February, 
1909, when a body of representative chiefs 
visited this country in order to present to 
the King Letsie’s petition against the 
incorporation of the Basuto in the new 
South African Union. The considerations 
urged in the last chapter with regard to 
that incorporation are carefully weighed 
and worthy of all attention. It is im- 
possible, in the space at our disposal, to 
refer to the many problems on which 
this book is calculated to throw light ; 
we can only commend it warmly to all who 
are interested in the future of the South 
African native races. 


China: its Marvel and Mystery (Allen 
& Sons) is a light and pretty book. The 
author, Mr. T. Hodgson Liddell, makes no 
pretence of peering beneath the surface, but 
has contented himself with following in the 
wake of the long line of tourists who now 
make China part of their vacation tours. 
He has, indeed, hardly done this much, 
since the painstaking tourist visits every 
treaty port, whereas Mr. Liddell was satisfied 
with looking in at the larger and more 
typical foreign settlements. 

Mr. Liddell, however, is an artist, and 
sketched as well as saw sights. The crowded 
streets of Canton and Shang-hai formed 
interesting studies for him, and the diffi- 
culties he had in conveying the scenes about 
him to paper were great in consequence 
of the curiosity of bystanders. This may 
partly account for his idealization of some 
scenes. The temptation to exchange the 
dull monotone begotten by dust and filth 
was no doubt great, but should have been 
resisted if the book was to be taken seriously. 

The most interesting part of his volume 
consists of the chapters in which he describes 
his residence in the Summer Palace near 
Peking, into which he was admitted by 
special order. His description of the escort 
which accompanied the edict, and remained 
with him to the end of his stay, is most 
amusing. The bizarre contents of the 
Palace are such as we should expect to find 
there, beautiful pieces of old Chinese furniture 
being mixed up with tawdry specimens of 
modern European bric-a-brac. Wild in- 
congruities are to be seen in the Palace 
grounds, where a model of a large marble 
junk has paddle-wheels added to its sides, 
possibly in order that China might claim 
priority in the invention of steam-propelled 
vessels ! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ancient English Christmas Carols, 1400- 
1700. By Edith Rickert. Illustrated. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—Of the two hundred 
and fifteen poems in this book, some cannot 
be called ‘‘ ancient,”> some are not English, 
some are not Christmas carols, and some 
are confessedly not carols at all; nor does 
the date 1700 cover one of the appendixes, 
which contains carols by William Morris, 
Swinburne, and Christina Rossetti. 

The volume is most awkwardly arranged : 
Part I. is followed by ‘‘ Appendix I. and II., 
which are followed by ‘Notes.’ This 
makes up the first half of the book; then 
come Parts II. and III., again followed by 
‘** Appendix I. and II.,” to which there is 
added another inadequate batch of ‘‘Notes.”’ 
The ‘ Parts’ have been in their turn sub- 
divided into groups, which leads to further 








awkwardness in nomenclature; and each 
group of carols Miss Rickert has attempted 
to arrange chronologically, but she has 
placed the traditional carols last in their 
respective groups. 


We cannot readily imagine to what public 
@ volume so compiled is addressed. The 
ordinary reader will find in it, among a mass 
of second-rate and third-rate lyrics, the 
already familiar handful of our finest ancient 
carols, which he could obtain in purer and 
cheaper form in other books. The scholar, 
and even the unskilled man who has 
learnt to read Chaucer and Middle English 
for his literary pleasure, will be annoyed 
by grotesque modernizations and inaccu- 
racies on nearly every page. It is true that 
the title-page indicates that these carols 
have been merely ‘‘ collected and arranged ” 
by Miss Rickert, but we presume that the 
foot-notes and other annotations must also 
be laid to her account. She errs both in 
commission and omission. We find no 
mention of Sylvester or Husk ; she appears 
not to know of Canon Beeching’s charming 
book of carols ; and her apparent ignorance 
of Prof. Child’s ‘ Ballads’ is curiously illus- 
trated by her complaint (p. 153) that she has 
not the numerous forms of ‘The Cherry- 
Tree Carol’ before her. On p. 143 she has 
altered the text without noting the fact ; 
on pp. 59, 69, 121, and 205 the refrains are 
wrongly printed; on p. 101 Miss Rickert 
has followed most—though not all—of 
previous editors in failing to see that the 
seventh stanza of the ‘“‘ Ut hoy” carol has 
got out of its true place between the third 
and the fourth; and on p. 46 she prints 
‘‘ Christo paremus canticam, excelsis gloria ¥ 
—an error of copying made in 1833 by 
Sandys, and repeated in 1841 by Wright, 
who was blindly followed by subsequent 
editors till 1907. (The line should read 
se . cantica, in .... *). 

Editorial alterations of spelling provide 
‘* yborn,” ‘* ywis,” &c., for “‘ born,” “* iwis,”® 
&e.; “ bird’*=burd, maiden; ‘‘ heaven’s’ 
or ‘‘ heavenly * for the old genitive “‘hevené”*; 
and in the Latin we find “ michi,” ‘ que” 
(for ‘‘ que”), and “‘ Ut castytatis lyllyum.” 
On p. xxiii of her Introduction Miss Rickert 
has a foot-note to the effect that Wynkyn 
de Worde’s fragmentary carol-book at the 
British Museum is ‘‘ catalogued as Bassus, 
K.1. e. 17; whereas in fact the volume is 
vexatiously concealed under the heading 
‘Book.’ On p. 213 there is @ foot-note 
‘* See note,” but we do not find any note to 
p. 213; probably Miss Rickert means to 
refer the reader to p. 301, where there is a 
reference to the carol on p. 213. Lastly, in 
referring to MSS. Miss Rickert usually 
omits to state either where the MS. is 
deposited, or in what collection ; it requires 
familiarity with the British Museum nota- 
tion, for instance, to penetrate “‘MS. 14, 
1 ie 

While enough has been said to show 
that there are irritating inaccuracies, 
there are graver faults. It might well be 
thought that to have added a list of the 
sources whence the texts were taken would 
have overweighted an already cumbrous 
book; but it would have been better to 
do this than to dismiss the labours of other 
editors with scant acknowledgment. Miss 
Rickert, who has done useful work for the 
Early English Text Society, was doubtless 
more interested in the Middle English carols 
than in the modern or the popular carols ; 
and it is especially in the last—the folk- 
carols—that her knowledge is most sadly to 
seek. A little research—chiefly in the 
recent issues of the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society—would have prevented her from 
mangling the text of ‘The Bitter Withy ’ 
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(p. 87). Her note on the carols on pp. 193-4 
might be read as revealing a new discovery ; 
but the two carols were first printed to- 
gether and compared in Notes and Queries 
in 1905. Further, there is extant a booklet 
entitled ‘ Popular Carols* in which she 
would have found better versions of ‘ The 
Holy Well* and ‘The Seven Virgins,’ 
and a charmingly quaint carol called * Sweet 
Jesus,’ of which she does not appear to have 
heard. Why, as she has admitted carols 
that have nothing to do with Christmas, 
has she overlooked ‘ Dives and Lazarus’ ? 
And why, although she has included one of 
the many medieval versions of the ‘ Five 
Joys of Mary,’ has she supplied none of the 
traditional carols on the same subject, 
wherein the joys are either seven or twelve ? 
In dealing with the variants of ‘I Saw 
Three Ships* she prints two on p. 213, and 
another on p. 255; the first text she dates 
** About 1550," having taken it, presumably, 
from Ritson’s Introduction to his ‘ Scotish 
Song.’ Ritson merely cites ‘‘a musical 
medley ” of the seventeenth century, and 
this extract was copied by Sandys, who was 
followed by Sylvester and Husk. None of 
these editors has taken the trouble to 
identify the ‘‘ musical medley”*; nor has 
Miss Rickert. 

It is only a qualified welcome, then, that 
can be extended to such a book as this. In 
presenting Middle English to modern readers 
—especially Middle English verse—the text 
offers a serious dilemma. If it is modernized, 
much of its flavour and charm is lost. 
Retain the ancient forms, and the general 
yublie fights shy of the result ; such at least 
is the allegation. Whether the modernized 
form does more harm than good is at present 
in dispute ; and we can only hope that this 
book may attract some readers to a study 
of early carols at first hand. It is in any 
case a seductive volume, and many will 
doubtless overlook its faults in admiring its 
incidental qualities: paper, print, binding, 
and especially illustrations, are well chosen 
and alluring. 





The Historic Thames, by Hilaire Belloc 
(Dent & Co.), has an excellent drawing of 
Windsor Castle for frontispiece, a pretty 
title-page, and a good Index. But it has 
no chapters, and consequently no table of 
contents, and no division to lighten the 
reader’s labour as he steadily plods through 
its two hundred pages. It needed all Mr. 
Belloc’s lightness of touch to achieve such 
@ task, and that seems for once to have 
deserted him. Such a solemn, serious 
volume! so much about place-names, and 
river-beds, and tidal courses, and fords, and 
boundaries, and the “ process of demarca- 
tion,”* and so forth! One could never take 
such a book in a boat on the Thames, and 
one could certainly fall asleep over it in 
the garden or at the fireside. 

It is difficult to see exactly what is the 
aim of the book. Its style is semi-scientific, 
geographical, but not geographical enough ; 
historical, but not historical enough. Here 
and there are references to what must be the 
author's experiences of walking or rowing, 
but they are all too brief, and one misses, to 
an extraordinary degree, the note of personal 
interest. Taskwork, the book seems, of a 
man learning a new subject, and telling what 
he has learnt in a disjointed way, as he 
learns it. 

Mr. Belloc, able as he is, has a good deal 
still to learn about Roman roads, for example, 
from Prof. Haverfield ; about Cricklade and 
St. Augustine from the Bishop of Bristol ; 
about the monasteries and economics from 
Dr. Cunningham. There is a good deal of 


mere “ padding” in the book: concerning 





the power of the King, the currency of 
the Tudors, ‘“‘ the rubber of the Congo 
Basin or the unexploited coal of Northern 
China.” As an historical study, properly 
analyzed and annotated, and called by some 
other name, to appeal to another public, 
the book might do very well; but in its 
present form it does not satisfy us. 


Versions and Perversions of Heine and 
Others. By G. Tyrrell. (Elkin Mathews.)— 
At the close of a somewhat pretentious 
Preface Mr. Tyrrell explained that the 
renderings from the French, Italian, and 
German, of which his volume is composed, 
are the work of a few weeks. Those who 
have experience in translating will be pre- 
pared by such an announcement to find that 
many of them are marred by being in fact, 
as he suggests, perversions. 


It seems to melt a fountain 
Of tears that freeze ny heart 


is a long way from rendering the pathetic 
simplicity of Heine’s 


Mir ist, als miisst ich weinen 
Aus tiefstem Herzensgrund. 


We have been surprised, however, and 
agreeably surprised, to find a directness of 
phrase and a neatness of workmanship in 
the majority of these translations which 
the Preface had certainly not led us to 
expect. It was, by the way, surely un- 
necessary on the author’s part to explain 
that these translations ‘“‘are not my 
spiritual autobiography.** We have re- 
cently noticed a book of his which gives 
an account of the last phase of his beliefs. 


Penguin Island. By Anatole France. 
Translated by A. W. Evans. (John Lane.) 
—tThe style of Anatole France is an incom- 
municable treasure of his own, but Mr. 
Evans has done something towards giving 
English readers an idea of its effect. 
Regarded as a piece of writing, this volume 
is probably the best of the series as far as 
it has gone, though it can hardly be called 
satisfactory by those who have a mastery 
of both French and English. Mr. Evans is 
clear, simple, direct, with a sense of the value 
of words, a turn for epigram, and a humorous 
comprehension of his author’s intention. But 
as a translation the work is by no means 
faultless, and we find a number of slips 
that it is the business of an editor to remove. 
The cultivated and well-read Englishman 
may be pardoned for not knowing that 
‘il est de la vache & Colas” means “ he is a 
Huguenot,” or that “fendre loreille au 
général M.” means “retire him”; but it 
seems to us that it is the business of an editor 
to be competent enough to tell him. Even 
if this amount of scholarship, which is easily 
attainable, is not to be expected, somebody 
should see that the Greek quotations are 
either omitted or spelt properly. 


NATIONALISM is becoming a widespread 
movement in French literature, but the 
wider it spreads the shallower it seems to 
become. In a collection of essays entitled 
Dans le Jardin de Sainte-Beuve, published 
by M. P. V. Stock of Paris, and_ lately 
honoured with one of the French literary 
prizes, M. Georges Grappe criticizes from a 
Nationalistic standpoint the achievements 
of those French writers of the romantic 
school whose centenaries have recently been 
celebrated. His view is stated with con- 


first paper :— 


‘There were many victims of the romantic mad- 
ness, and among them was one as madly romantic 


| 


siderable violence on the first page of his | ne oF ane Bee. 





as the madness itself. In Victor Hugo there are 
all the materials for a complete, minute, and defi- 
nitive examination of the ie. The case is so 
perfect that it seems to have been created to facili- 
tate the study of the malady.” 


The remedy is to be found by returning 
to old and sound traditions of literature. 
In this matter M. Grappe is more liberal- 
minded, and less logical and consistent, 
than was Brunetiére. If we understand him 
rightly, his theory of Nationalism consists 
in holding to the traditions of the age of 
Voltaire as well as those of the age of 
Bossuet. But we fail to see how the social 
solidarity of an era of orthodoxy and 
absolutism can be combined with the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of an era of scep- 
ticism and revolutionary thought. In fact, 
as an instrument of social regeneration the 
Nationalism of M. Grappe does not seem 
to be very effective. He himself is a 
thoroughgoing sceptic, as he explains in an 
imaginary conversation with Sainte-Beuve, 
which, by the way, is written with an un- 
common combination of liveliness, trench- 
ancy, and charm. “There is nothing to 
believe in and nothing to hope for,” he says 
in effect. ‘‘ But we must not take life too 
seriously ; that is romanticism, and roman- 
ticism is madness. Let us go down singing 
to the grave, like the well-bred Epicureans 
of the eighteenth century.” There is no 
constructive force or practical value in 
Nationalism of this sort ; and it is now, we 
think, apparent that the men who hold by it 
will contend vainly against more practical 
thinkers. 


A wRITER unknown on this side the 
Channel and little known in France, M. Elie 
Peyron, has written two previous books 
on the question in regard to which he now 
publishes Le Revirement de Bazaine (Paris, 
Stock). His object is to excuse Marshal 
Bazaine as a soldier, and to attempt to prove 
that as a subject or a citizen he could hardly 
have pursued any course except that which 
led him to admitted falsification of dis- 
patches and verbal perjury at his trial. The 
historical importance of this last attempt 
at altering a public verdict lies in the fact 
that the author has been at much pains to 
bring together circumstantial proof of direct 
negotiation between the Empress-Regent 
Eugénie and the Prussians, of which details 
have now been published in the Bernstorff 
papers. The letter of Lord Cowley and the 
explanation added by Count Albert Bern- 
storff show the error of the compilers of the 
memorandum on the subject printed in the 
report of the court martial, and reproduced 
by M. Peyron. The Bernstorff volumes are 
apparently unknown to the author, and 
would have saved him the trouble caused by 
his ingenious methods of investigation. It 
is understood that Bazaine’s nephew, General 
Bazaine-Hayter, having retired from the 
Supreme Council of War and from active 
service, is writing a book on 1870. It will 
have a special bearing on this question, as 
he was in his uncle’s confidence at Metz. 


THE Nouvelle Librairie Nationale of Paris 
is responsible for the publication of a French 
Canadian novel which may have somewhat 
mischievous results. The author, M. J. E. 
Poirier, is a poet whose works have been 
crowned by the French Academy. Les 
Arpents de Neige would not need criticism 
at @ moment when great numbers of similar 
stories by more experienced novelists require 
But a preface by 
M. Rivard, who appends to his name the 
words ‘ Secrétaire de la Société du parler 
francais au Canada,’ attacks the Dominion 
for its treatment of the French-speaking 
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half-breeds of the Canadian North-West. 
The preface, like the novel, rolls together 
the Canadian politicians and the British 
authorities directing the Red River expedi- 
tion, and draws a disagreeable picture of 
“the Anglo-Canadians.”» We have pointed 
out on previous occasions that the present 
entente with France has not diminished the 
asperity of much French criticism of our 
modern history and our racial customs. The 
present volume is one of the worst examples 
we have met with. The conspicuous im- 
partiality of the editors of the annual volume 
of the University of Toronto dealing with 
publications relating to Canada will be sorely 
tried by the necessity of noticing this book, 
for its tone appears to us wilfully unpleasant. 
The story of Louis Riel was painful, but the 
frenzied ravings here printed as the utter- 
ances of Riel’s mother are of no interest or 
value, and would not have been sought by 
writers worthy to hold a responsible situation. 








THE BOOK-SALES OF 1909. 
Parr II. 


Tue sale of March 18th and 19th, men- 
tioned as having realized 4,5671., was remark- 
able for a number of manuscript medieval 
service books which cannot be described 
here, as they were all illuminated in various 
distinctive styles demanding an extensive 
technical analysis. These manuscripts, 
though good of their kind, were, however, not 
of the same importance as those sold on 
May 6th, also at Messrs. Sotheby’s, on 
which occasion as much as 7901. was paid for 
@ French ‘ Hore B.V.M. ad Usum Roma- 
num,’ a beautiful example of the miniaturist’s 
art of the period of Francis I., and the French 
Renaissance, attributed to Geoffrey Tory. 
There were sixty-five manuscripts in this 
collection, and some idea of their interest 
will be gathered when it is stated that the 
total they fetched exceeded 8,000/. Manu- 
scripts of this character have increased in 
value by leaps and bounds of late years. A 
*‘Graduale Romanum?’ of the thirteenth 
century, which realized as much as 1,6501. 
at the sale of the first portion of Lord 
Amherst’s library in December, 1908, proved 
to be one of the best bargains ever made, 
for it is said to have cost his lordship no 
more than 60/. some thirty or forty years ago. 

To return, however, to the sale of the 
18th and 19th of March, when many valuable 
printed books were also disposed of, we 
note Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Battle of Marathon,’ 
1820, 8vo, 971. (contemporary calf); Field’s 
Pocket Bible of 1653, said to have been 
carried about by Bunyan, 61/. (morocco, 
silver corners and clasps); and a very 
interesting copy of the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ 1787, having all 
the lines in which asterisks occur filled in 
with the full names in the poet’s own hand, 
as well as an additional stanza to ‘Tam 
Samson’ in his autograph, 95/. A ‘ Horn- 
Book ’ of the time of Queen Anne, in an en- 
graved silver frame and chased back (most 
unusual embellishments), fetched 411.; a 
rare edition (probably the second) of Cran- 
mer’s version of the Psalter, 1549, small 
4to, 55l.; Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems,’ 1640, 
8vo, with the portrait, but the second title 
missing, 310/. (contemporary calf); Swift’s 
copy of his own and Pope’s * Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse,’ 4 vols., 1727-33, with 
hundreds of corrections, also a four-line 
stanza in his handwriting, 117/. (old calf) ; 
and that copy of the first edition of Walton’s 
‘Angler’ previously mentioned as having 
realized 1,085/.—not the best price recorded, 
by the way (Van Antwerp, March, 1907, 





1,290/.). The present example was in con- 
temporary calf, slightly repaired, and had 
new end-papers. 

We now come to the second portion 
(‘‘ Holme” to the end) of Lord Amherst’s 
library, which consisted of 580 lots, and 
brought 14,519/. As the first portion, 
sold on December 3rd and two following 
days, 1908, produced 18,072I., this makes a 
total of 32,591/. for the entire library, 
without the Caxtons, which were all disposed 
of privately. This was a large amount, 
though it has been exceeded several times ; 
é.g-., in the cases of Beckford of Fonthill, 
89,2001. ; the Earl of Ashburnhwm, 62,7001. ; 
Richard Heber, 57,500/.; and the Sunder- 
land Library, 56,600. 


It would be idle to attempt a description 
of all the treasures of the Amherst Library 
within the space of this article. The sales 
of both parts are reported, virtually in full, 
in vol. xxiii. of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ and 
to that authority reference should be made 
for any additional information that may 
be required. Suffice it to say that most of 
the prices were far above the average. The 
editio princeps of the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ n.d. 
(c. 1471), folio, sold for 200/. (modern 
morocco) ; the ‘ De Divinis Institutionibus ’* 
of Lactantius, also the original edition, 
printed by Sweynheym & Pannartz at Rome 
in 1465, folio, 350/., and the second edition 
of the same work (1468), 115. (old russia). 
Lyndewoode’s ‘ Constitutiones Provinciales,’ 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, fetched 991. 
(old calf); a Missal of the Salisbury Use, 
printed at Paris in 1515, 8vo, 1301. 
(morocco extra) ; the Ordinal of Edward VI., 
printed by Grafton in 1549, small 4to, 
205. (original calf); Marbecke’s ‘ Booke 
of Common Praier Noted,’ printed by 
Grafton the year following, small 4to., 
1402. (morocco, gilt edges), and so on, almost 
every book having something about it to 
distinguish it from the ordinary. Sums of 
201. or 301. were of no account at this his- 
toric sale. Two copies, both imperfect, 
of Shakespeare’s First Folio, sold together 
for 800/.; and a mended copy of ‘ A Mid- 
somer Night’s Dreame,’ James Roberts, 1600, 
for 651. Veldener’s ‘‘ 32-chapter edition ” 
of the ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis,’ 
1483, small 4to, fetched 475/.; and a four- 
teenth - century English MS. codex of 
Wyclif’s original version of the New Testa- 
ment as much as 1,210J. 

Messrs. Christie’s miscellaneous sale of 
March 3lst was only noticeable as con- 
taining a variant of * St. Irvyne’s Tower’ 
in the handwriting of Shelley, 52/.; and the 
early days of April did not show much 
activity. At this period Thomas Cook’s 
‘Works of Hogarth,’ 1812, folio, with the 
plates coloured by hand, fetched 44J., as 
against 91/. obtained for a similar copy in 
March, 1902—only a few coloured copies 
were issued at one hundred guineas each. 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 134 vols. in 
113, with the indexes, 1787-1907, 8vo, 
made 111/.; Ackermann’s ‘ History of the 
Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and West- 
minster,’ in the original parts, as issued 
in 1816, 381. 10s. ; the first edition of Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Time Tables, Northern 
Portion, ‘‘ 10th Mo. 19th, 1839,” 8. 15s., 
this showing an advance on recent prices ; 
and The Humourist, with coloured etch- 
ings by Cruikshank, 4 vols., 1819-20, 
281. (morocco, gilt edges). 

On April 29th and 30th Messrs. Hodgson 
sold an important collection of books, com- 
prising the library of the late Mr. T. C. Blo- 
field and other properties, including a long 
series of Americana, which, however, were 
for the most part of comparatively modern 





date. The third and fourth of the series of 
folio tracts relating to the Indian wars in 
New England, 1676, realized 30l.; the first 
edition of Ptolemy’s * Liber Geographiz,’ 
containing, according to Sabin, the first 
** printed delineation of any portion of the 
North American continent,” Venice, 1511, 
folio, 21l.; and Wood’s ‘New England’s 
Prospect,’ wormed and slightly cut, 1635, 
small 4to, 25/. (unbound). These comprised 
the most noticeable of the Americana, while 
among the books of a general character 
Arnold’s *Chronicle,* printed by Adriaen 
van Berghen in 1503, folio, fetched 601. 
(the celebrated ballad of the * Nut-brown 
Maid’ first appeared in this Chronicle) ; 
Wallis’s *London’s Armoury,’ 1677, 4to, 
a work almost entirely engraved and but 
rarely met with, 12/. 5s. (half-bound, presenta- 
tion copy from the author); Woodward's 
Caricature Magazine in 4 folio vols., 1809, 
&e., 371. (calf); Euclid’s ‘ Elementa Geo- 
metriz,’ editio princeps, printed by Ratdolt 
in 1482, 231. (pigskin); ‘ Engravings from 
the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ the 
portraits by Cousins being in proof state, 
Graves (1835-44), folio, 95. (half-morocco) ; 
and John Barrow’s ‘ King Glumpus,’ 1837, 
8vo, with MS. notes corroborating the con- 
clusion as to the authorship stated in The 
Atheneum of February 23rd, 1907, 96l. 
(yellow wrappers, mended). 

The next sale of importance comprised 
the library of Lord Dormer and a number 
of other properties, which together realized 
5,6391. at Sotheby’s on May 20th and 2\Ist. 
Very nearly half this total was obtained for 
@ volume containing five productions of 
Caxton’s press, all printed between 1478 
and 1481, in its original binding of oaken 
boards, with the mark, apparently, of Cax- 
ton’s binder. It was the property of a 
gentleman living in an old manor house in 
the North of England, and the credit of 
its discovery is due to Messrs. Jones & 
Evans, booksellers, of Queen Street, E.C., 
who had been called in to overhaul the 
library. The amount given for this volume 
was 2,6001., while another Caxton belonging 
to the late Mr. Charles Higgins of Turvey 
Abbey, Bedfordshire, made 300l. This was 
‘The Ryal Book,’ 1487--8, folio, containing 
sixteen leaves in facsimile. At this same 
sale twenty-one octavo volumes bound by 
Clovis Eve in red, olive, and citron moroccos, 
probably for Marguerite de Valois de Saint- 
Rémy, daughter of a natural son of 
Henri III., sold for 390/. These bindings 
are described by Mr. Fletcher in his ‘ Port- 
folio Monograph on Bookbinding in France,’ 
and are consequently well known. 

The following books, sold between May 
20th and June 6th, should also be noted : 
the third edition of Dante with Landino’s 
Commentary, 1487, folio, 83/. (calf); De 
Quir’s ‘Terra Australis Incognita,’ 1617, 
small 4to, 37/. (morocco extra) ; De Gheyn’s 
‘Exercise of Armes,’ 1608, folio, specially 
coloured and bound for Prince Henry, son 
of James I., 291. (contemporary vellum, 
ornamented); a book of Hore printed at 
Paris by Hardouyn, without date, apparently 
very little known and not fully described, 
86l. (English velvet); Parkinson’s * Para- 
disi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris,’ 1656, folio, 
201. (morocco); ® Fourth Folio of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, 1685, mended and slightly 
defective, 311. (morocco extra); Capt. 
John Smith’s ‘ Generall Historie of Virginia,’ 
1632, and ‘ The True Travels,’ 1630, bound 
together, with several of the portraits re- 
printed, 591. (modern morocco); a copy 
imperfect (as usual) of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment of 1534 printed at Antwerp by Martin 
Empereur, in small 8vo, 401. (old calf) ; 
Lory’s ‘ Voyage Pittoresque de lOberland 
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Bernois,’ on large paper, 1822, folio, with 
30 coloured plates, 18/. (boards); and the 
same author’s ‘Souvenirs de la Suisse,’ 
1829, folio, 37/. 10s. (half-morocco). 


On June 7th and six subsequent days a 
portion of the library formed by Henry B. H. 
Beaufoy during the early part of last cen- 
tury was sold at Messrs. Christie’s, the 
2,033 lots in the catalogue bringing 10,648/. 
In point of sheer weight and bulk this was the 
most important sale of the year, and, regarded 
from @ mercantile standpoint, it takes second 
place. Many of the books in this library 
were interesting, but time had given others 
the slip, and the total was evenly spread 
over the catalogue. Jacquin’s ‘ Stirpium 
Americanarum Historia,’ printed at Vienna 
about 1780, folio, realized 97/. (morocco 
extra); @ long series of 215 volumes of 
Les Annales de Chimie, 1816-85, 8vo, 601. 
(half - morocco); 66 volumes of Archeo- 
logia, 1770 — 1906, with Indexes and Cata- 
logue, 21/. (russia) ; @ collection of works on 
the antiquities of Athens, by Adam and 
other well-known authors, 17 vols., 1753- 
1830, folio, 681. (morocco extra), and Comte 
Auguste de Bastard’s ‘ Peintures et Orne- 
ments des Manuscrits,’ 2 vols., folio, 1834~ 
1846, containing the whole 17 livraisons, 701. 
(half-morocco extra). This is one of the 
most expensive works ever published, the 
cost of production, so far as it went, being 
estimated at 80,000/.—the charge to each of 
the subscribers was 1,226l., which has now 
dwindled away to about 70l. Billardon 
de Sauvigny’s ‘ Les Aprés-soupers,’ 6 vols., 
l6mo., fetched 341. (contemporary French 
morocco); ‘ Les (Euvres’ of Boileau-Des- 
préaux, printed on vellum for the Duc 
de Berri, 2 vols., 1819, folio, 1022. (morocco 
extra); Camden Society’s Publications, 
146 vols., 4to, 1838-86, 231. (cloth and half- 
morocco); the MS. Journals kept by 
William Bayly, astronomer with Capt. 
Cook, during the second and third voyages, 
9i/.; Higden’s ‘ Polycronycon,’ 1527, folio, 
241. (russia); a perfect copy of ‘La Mer 
des Histoires,’ printed at Paris by Pierre le 
Rouge in 2 vols., 1488, folio, 210. (old calf) ; 
and Panzer’s ‘ Annales Typographici,*’ 11 
vols., 1793-1803, 4to, 231. (half-calf). 


One of the chief features of this extensive 
sale was the extraordinary number of works 
complete in series or sets, which Mr. Beau- 
foy had evidently taken much interest in 
bringing together. These included priced 
auction catalogues; a long series of Bodoni’s 
Classics ; works on Emblems, the Fishing 
Industry, and the Popish Plot; publica- 
tions of the Linnean and other societies ; and 
treatises relating to the French Revolution 
and Marie Antoinette. 

Mentioning in passing Janscha and 
Schiitz’s ‘Collection des Vues de Vienne,’ 
1787, folio, which sold on June 17th for 
48/. (half-morocco), we next come to that 
part of the library of Col. Cotes of Pitch- 
ford Hall, Shropshire, sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on June 25th. This excellent 
selection realized 1,408/., though compara- 
tively few books were included. The largest 
single sum was 280l., obtained for an almost 
perfect copy of the first English-printed 
edition of the Sarum Missal (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1498); while 1291. was obtained for 
the ‘ Libri dell’ Architettura’ of Vitruvius, 
printed at Venice in 1556, large folio (con- 
temporary morocco & la Grolier). 

The sales held during July—the last 
month of the season—-were ten in number, 
and, with two exceptions, of a miscellaneous 
character, these, however, being on the 
whole of the most importance. On July 8th 
the library of the late Dr. F. Elgar and other 
properties were sold, and on the 19th that 





of the late Sir M. W. E. Gosset. Neither 
of these was of exceptional interest; in 
fact, though July was, as it is always, a very 
busy month, only one sale (that of the 13th 
and 14th) can be placed in the first rank. 
Among the many important books disposed 
of on these two days were a presentation 
copy of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ 1837, with 
inscription ‘* George Thomson, Esqre. From 
his very faithfully, Charles Dickens,” 61J. 
(morocco, gilt edges); Patrick Gordon's 
‘ Historie of the Valiant Prince Robert, sur- 
named the Bruce,’ 1615, 4to, 201. (morocco) ; 
Sir Seymour Haden’s ‘Etudes a |’Eau- 
Forte,’ 1866, folio, 1721. (the 25 etchings 
mounted); a number of holograph MSS. 
by Bret Harte, which realized from 13/. 10s. 
to 211. 10s. each; the Fermiers-Généraux 
edition of La Fontaine’s ‘Contes et Nou- 
velles en Vers,’ with the usual two plates 
découvertes, 2 vols., 8vo, 1762, 56/. (original 
morocco, by Derome); Prynne’s ‘ Breviate 
of the Life of William Laud,’ 1644, 4to, 
containing numerous annotations in the 
margins, apparently by the Archbishop 
while in the Tower awaiting his execution, 
27/1. (unbound); the first edition of Florio’s 
‘ Montaigne,’ 1603, folio, 50/. (original calf) ; 
the two extremely rare liturgical books pro- 
duced at the private press of Cardinal 
Ximenes for the use of the Spanish Chris- 
tians in the Mozarabic Chapel in Toledo 
Cathedral, 1500-2, folio, 1,250/. (old French 
morocco); the work beginning “ Incipit 
liber qui Vocatur Speculum Xpistiani,” 
printed by Machlinia about 1484, 1291. 
(calf, short copy); and two collections of 
tracts consisting of early English plays and 
poems by Shakespeare, John Taylor, Shirley, 
and other writers of the period. These 
realized 415/. and 345/. respectively. 


It was at this sale that Dickens’s mahogany 
library chair fetched 74/., and a statuette 
full-length portrait of Shakespeare, originally 
in the possession of the Hart family, 4051. 


On July 19th a set of The Sporting 
Magazine from the beginning in 1792 to 
1870, 156 volumes, entirely uncut, sold for 
5001., apparently the best price known ; while 
2301. for the Bible of 1599, covered with a 
fine contemporary needlework _ binding, 
seemed high enough at the time. It con- 
tained on a fly-leaf this inscription: ‘* Anne 
Cornwalleys wrought me now shee is called 
Anne Legh.” 


The new season, which began with a sale 
held by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on 
October 7th, opened very well. On that 
day Campbell’s ‘ Advertisement concerning 
the Province of East New Jersey,’ 1685, 
small 4to, realized 206/.; and Winthrop’s 
‘Humble Request of his Majesties Loyall 
Subjects,’ 1630, small 4to, 114/. These were 
high prices for the time of year, but the lead 
thus given was not maintained, and some 
time elapsed before anything noteworthy was 
disposed of. On November Ist a large 
collection of original editions of the works of 
Oscar Wilde was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s at 
increased prices. On November 3rd a copy 
of the original or Salisbury edition of ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., 1766, realized 
as much as 105l. at Messrs. Hodgson’s 
(contemporary calf, slightly stained); and 
the same firm sold on the 24th of that month 
for 1101. the original edition of the first 
series of Scott’s ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ 
in boards as issued, with the labels. 


These and other notable sales have, how- 
ever, been so recently reported in The 
Atheneum that it is hardly necessary to 
mention them again. The issues of 
December 4th and 18th, for instance, con- 
tain records of several important sales which 





would otherwise have had to be referred to 
in detail. 

It may just be mentioned that on Decem- 
ber 13th and three following days the 
valuable library of ancient and modern 
books and illuminated and other manu- 
scripts, the property of the representatives 
of the late Mr. W. Wheeler Smith of New 
York, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, who 
during the last few years have had in their 
hands several important collections from the 
other side of the Atlantic. If it were 
asserted that books, considered as a whole, 
realize more in London than they do in 
New York, the statement would probably 
be challenged, with figures to prove the 
contrary, and as these, when judiciously 
displayed, might preve almost anything, it 
is better perhaps merely to suppose that such 
is the case. Whatever the truth may be, 
books are now periodically dispatched from 
the United States to London for sale, and 
that in the absence of some powerful motive 
would be strange indeed. 

J. HERBERT SLATER. 








OLD SOUTHWARK INNS, 


Ir is a trite saying that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. At the risk of being 
thought egotistical, I crave a little space in 
your valued columns in order to call atten- 
tion to an instance of flattery of this kind 
which in my opinion is carried too far. 


In the year 1888 the late Mr. William 
Rendle and I produced a volume called 
‘The Inns of Southwark and their Associa- 
tions,’ in which we gave as full an account 
as might be of those historical buildings. 
The letterpress, originally the work of my 
colleague, was rearranged and much added 
to by me. I was also responsible for the 
illustrations, and corrected the proofs. 
This was my first attempt at London 
topography, in which I have since taken 
@ very great interest. The copyright of the 
book is mine, and I possess the plates and 
wood-blocks, wood-engraving in the eighties 
being by no means an extinct art. 


My attention has now been directed to a 
recent publication called ‘ Inns and Taverns 
of Old London,’ by Mr. H. C. Shelley, in the 
first chapter of which, without asking my 
leave, or indeed mentioning that I exist, he 
has reproduced four out of the six illustrations 
directly from my book. Thus his half-tone 
view of the Tabard in 1810, ostensibly from 
a drawing by G. Shepherd, is in fact from 
the reproduction, by photogravure, of my 
water-colour copy of it now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which has slight inten- 
tional variations from the original. Again, 
the foreground figures in Mr. Shelley’s illus- 
tration of the yard of the White Hart Inn 
were sketched by me from life, and appear in 
the woodcut, p. 145, of my book, but not in 
J.C. Buckler’s drawing, from which the rest 
of the design was taken. 


I had thought that, in return for the in- 
voluntary lending to which I have thus 
called attention, I might be able to borrow 
something in the shape of a little information 
on the old Southwark inns, for I am always 
eager to add to my knowledge of them; 
but I have carefully read the letterpress 
accompanying these views, and have failed 
to find one solid fact that has not appeared 
in print before. Nor apparently has the 
writer consulted recent works on_ the 
subject; for instance, an article written 


by me for vol. xiii. of the Collections of the 
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Surrey Archeological Society, which gives 
the names of rooms in the Tabard during 
the thirtieth year of Henry VIII., with a 
schedule of their fittings. 

Puitiep NORMAN. 








‘THE IDEA OF THE SOUL.’ 


Your reviewer, while criticizing what he 
calls my ‘‘ much - vaunted psychological 
method,” observes, apropos of ‘‘ the wall- 
paintings of the prehistoric cave-dwellers,” 
that ‘‘ not improbably they served a magical 
purpose. Magic, however, is not sport, but 
business. It is just because it is not play 
that its tyranny is so absolute.” 

Now I refer frequently to “ play,” using it, 
of course, in its well-known psychological 
sense; in one passage I give an example 
from Australia by way of showing not only 
that magic is a form of “ play,” but that 
such “‘ play * is to early man as serious and 
as tyrannical as business. 

Your reviewer therefore has_ seriously 
misrepresented a result of my psychological 
method, owing, as my quotation shows, 
to his ignorance of the psychological term 
play.” 

I shall be grateful if in your courtesy you 
will allow me this opportunity of making 
@ protest. A. E. CRAWLEY. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Abbott (Lyman), The Temple, 5/ net. 

This volume, the third of a religious trilogy, 
deals with the body as the temple of the spirit, 
comparing the bodily organs to an orchestra, 
and the spirit to the conductor, 

Berry (Alfred W.), Freedom of Expression through 
Interior Understanding, 1/ net. 

Downer (Arthur Cleveland), The Mission and 
Ministration of the Holy Spirit, 7/6 net. 

Henson (Canon H. Hensley), The Liberty of 
Prophesying, 6/ 

The subject is ‘“‘ considered, with its just 
limits and temper,’’ with reference to the 
circumstances of the modern Church: Lyman 
Beecher Lectures delivered in 1909 before the 
Yale Divinity School, and three sermons. 

Lidgett (J. Scott), Apostolic Ministry, 3/6 net. 

Sermons and addresses. 

Macewen (Alex. R.), Antoinette 
Quietist, 3/6 net. 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists: I. Psalms of 
the Sisters, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 5/ net. 

Re-Union Magazine, January, 6d. net. 

Seymour (Alice), The Express: containing the 
Life and Divine Writings of Joanna Southcott, 
2 vols., each 4/6 net. 

The author is a believer in the divine mission 
of Joanna Southcott, and, according to her 
prophecy, sees the beginning of God’s ten years’ 
judgment of mankind from 1904 in His display 
of power over the weather, shown in records all 
over the world. Illustrated. 

Wingfield (Rev. F. Swain), The Prayer Book in 
Private Devotion. 


3ourignon, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Cartwright (Julia), Hampton Court, 2/6 net. 
One of the Treasure-House Series. 
trated. 
Irish International Exhibition Record, 1907. 
Compiled and edited by William F. Dennehy. 
Oxford University, Ashmolean Museum, Summary 
Guide. 
Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 2/6 


Illus- 


Poetry and Drama. 


Butler (Harold E.), War Songs of Britain, 2 
New popular edition. 
Carpenter (Edward), The Promised Land, 2/6 net. 
Adrama of a people’s deliverance, in five acts, 
in the Elizabethan style. New edition, with 
alterations. 





Hayden (Rosa Ascough), Flowers from my Garden, 
2/6 net. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, 12/6 net. 

Historical Edition, with notes on the origin 
of both hymns and tunes, and a general his- 
torical introduction, illustrated by facsimiles 
and portraits. 

Jones (Henry), Tennyson, 1/ net. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy. 

Storey (H. V.), Home Once More, and 
First Poems, 2/ net. 
Symons (Arthur), Plays, Acting, and Music, 6/ net. 

Revised edition. 

Wedekind (Frank), The Awakening of Spring, 
$1.25 net. 

A tragedy of childhood, translated from the 
German by Francis J. Ziegler. 


other 


Music. 
Musical Antiquary, January, 2/6 net. 
Political Economy. 


Cosby (Dudley S. A.), Fair Trade v. Free Trade, 6d. 

Discusses Cobden’s unrealized ideal. 

Justice Wanted : Chapter XIII., Taxation, 1/ net. 

Modern thoughts on social problems, edited 
by O. O. 

Money’s Fiscal Dictionary, 5/ net. 

An encyclopedia of British trade in its 
relation to the Tariff problem, by L. G. Chiozza 
Money. 

History and Biography. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English Affairs existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy : Vol. XV., 1617-19. 

Edited by Allen B. Hinds. 

Catholic Who ’s Who and Year-Book, 1910, 3/6 net 

Edited by Sir F. C. Burnand. 

Gladden (Washington), Recollections, 7/6 net. 

A record of fifty years’ work as a Congrega- 
tional minister in the United States, in which 
the author discusses various problems of 
political and social life. Mr. Gladden was for 
some time on the editorial staff of the 
New York Independent, and is a prolific writer 
on theological matters. 

Hay (Marie), A German Pompadour, 6/ 

The history of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz, 
Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg in the eigh- 
teenth century. New edition. For notice 
see Athen. 1906. 

King (C. T.), The Asquith Parliament, 1906-1909, 
5/ net. 

A popular history of its men and its measures. 

Partington (S. W.), The Danes in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 5/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 


Belloc (Hilaire), The Path to Rome, 1/ net. 
New edition. For review see Athen., Aug. 16, 
1902, p. 213. 
Marden (Philip 
10/6 net. 
With 40 illustrations and a map. 
Wood (Capt. J. N. Price), Travel and Sport in 
Turkestan, 15/ net. 
Contains route-map and 100 
from original photographs. 


Education. 
Berry (T. W.), The Pedagogy of 
Handicraft, 1/6 net. 
Lyde (L. W.), The Teaching of Geography, 1/ net. 
Folk-lore. 
Gypsy Lore Society, Journal, October and Novem- 
ber. 


Sanford), Travels in Spain, 


illustrations 


Educational 


Philology. 
Brown (Carleton), A Study of the Miracle of Our 
Lady told by Chaucer’s Prioress. 
Oswald (Alfred), Advanced Course of German 
Commercial Correspondence, 3/6 


School-Books. 


Black’s School Geography, Geographical Pictures 
from Photographs: Series XI. Lakes, Nos. 1 
and 2, 6d. each packet. 

Goethe’s Der Biirgergeneral, cin 
einem <Aufzuge: Zweite 
beiden Billets, 1/ 

Edited by Sydney H. Moore. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), A Greek Boy at Home, 3/6 net. 
A story written in Greek, with illustrations 
and a vocabulary. 

Ruskin (John), Sesame and Lilies, 1/ 

Edited by Albert E. Roberts. Part of 
English Literature for Secondary Schools. 

Saillens (Emile) and Holme (E. R.), First Principles 
of French Pronunciation, 2/6 net. 

With an introduction on the organs of speech 
by Prof. T. P. Anderson Stuart. 


Fortsetzung der 








Scholar’s Book of Travel: Part I., The British 
Isles and Readings in Physical Geography ; 
Part II., Europe, 1/3 each. 

Extracts from the best books of travel, with 
14 illustrations and maps. 

Slater (Emily I.), German Conversational Sen- 
tences, 8d. 

Souvestre’s Le Chevrier de Lorraine, Sd. 

Edited by J. Hooper, with notes, phrase 
list, questionnaire, and vocabulary. One of 
Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 

Science, 

Bates (Stanley H.), Open-Air at Home, 2/6 net. 

Practical experience of the continuation of 
sanatorium treatment, with an introduction 
by Sir James Crichton-Browne. Illustrated. 

Finlay (J. R.), The Cost of Mining, 21/ net. 

Reeve (S. A.), Energy, Work, Heat, and Trans- 
formations, 8/6 net. 

Richards (R. H.), A Textbook of Ore Dressing, 
21/ net. 

Statistical Society, Journal, December, 1909, 5/ 

Suess (Eduard), The Face of the Earth (Das 
Antlitz der Erde), Vol. IV., 25/ net. 

Translated by Hertha B. C. and W. J. 
Sollas. For review of Vol. III. see <Athen., 

Jan. 23, 1909, p. 106. 


Juvenile Books. 


Emerson (E. S.), Santa Claus and a Sun-Dial. 
An Australian Christmas fantasy, with 
illustrations and decorations by Percy Lindsay. 
Magee (Effie), Le Chat Botté, Féerie en quatre 
Scénes. 
Music andjwords of the songs by the Countess 
of Malmesbury. 
Wyss (C. von), The Child’s World in Pictures, 1/6 
Contains 62 illustrations, 32 of which are 
in colour. 
Fiction. 
Askew (Alice and Claude), The Sporting Chance 
6/ 
The story of the life and love of a rogue, 
vagabond, and philosopher. 
Bullock (Shan F,), Master John, 6/ 
A tale of an Irish cardriver. 
Eccles (Caroline A.), The Home-Coming, 2/6 
A prose idyll told in letters. 
Gale (Zona), Friendship: Village Love Stories, 6] 
Several of these stories have appeared in 
American magazines, 
Gallon (Tom), The Great Gay Road, 6/ 
A rogue and vagabond is the chief character 
of the book. 
Gaunt (Mary), The Uncounted Cost, 6/ 
A tale of love and misunderstanding. 
Hyatt (S. Portal), Black Sheep, 6/ 
The adventures of a wandering journalist. 
Mortimer (Leslie), The Men We Marry, 6/ 
Deals with the love of three women for an 
unworthy man. . 
Ozaki (Yei Theodora), Warriors of Old Japan, 
and other Stories, 5/ net. 
Consists of 11 short stories, with illustrations 
by Shusui Okakura and other Japanese artists. 
Stacpoole (H. de Vere), Garryowen, 6/ 
The romance of a race-horse. 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Sir George Tressady, 
7d. net. 
New edition. 
1896, p. 413. 
Warden (Florence), The Matheson Money, 6/ 
A cleverly conceived mystery. 


For notice see Athen., Sept. 26, 


General Literature. 


Amgueddfa Genedlaethol Cymru, National 
Museum of Wales, First and Second Annual 
Reports. 

Anderson (Sir Robert), A Great Conspiracy, 6d.net. 

An abridged edition of ‘ Side-Lights on the 
Home Rule Movement.’ 

British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey, Quar- 
terly Trade Journal, December. 

Burr (Anna Robeson), The Autobiography,7/6 net. 

A critical and comparative study of the 
conditions in which autobiography is written, 
with many instances, 


| Dickensian, January, 3d. 


Lustspiel in | 


\ 


Edited by B. W. Matz. 

Everitt (Nicholas), How to Win an Election; or, 
The Workers’ Guide, 1/ net. 

Handbook for Investors, 1910, 2/6 net. 

A concise record of Stock Exchange prices 
and dividends for the past ten years in the 
principal securities. 

Highest and Lowest Prices, and Dividends and 
Crushings, of Shares of Mining and Kindred 
Companies for Past Six Years, with Position 
of the Properties, Capital, &c., 1 

Hough (Emerson), The Sowing. 

A ‘* Yankee’s’”’ view of England’s duty to 
herself and to Canada. Illustrated. 
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Howe (W. F.), Classified Directory to the Metro- 
politan Charities for 1910, 1/ : 

Thirty-fifth annual edition, with an appendix 
containing a list of similar institutions in 
England and Wales. 

Indian Magazine, January, 3d. : 
Our Lady of the Sunshine and her International 
Visitors, 1/ net. 

A series of impressions written by represen- 
tatives of the various delegations attending the 
Quinquennial Meeting of the International 
Council of Women in Canada, June, 1909, 
edited by the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Pitman’s Public Man’s Guide, 3/6 net. ; 

A handbook for all who take an interest in 
questions of the day, edited by J. A. Slater. 

United Empire, the Royal Colonial Institute 
Journal, No. I. January, 1/ 
Edited by Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


Calendars. 


Bodleian Library Staff-Kalendar, 1910. 
Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac and National 
Repository for 1910, 6/6 net. 
Sanitary Record Year-Book and Diary, 1910, 
2/6 net. 
Pamphlets. 


Clark (E. C.), Make up Your Mind, 6d. net. 
A letter to doubters on the General Election. 
Manual of Prayers for Private Use during the 
General Election, 2d. 
One and All Gardening, 1910, 2d. 
Edited by E, O. Greening. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 


Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
quatriéme Année, LOfr. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to stale prices when sending Books, 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Longman hope to issue this 
spring ‘Gathorne-Hardy, First Earl of 
Cranbrook: a Memoir with Extracts 
from his Diary and Correspondence,’ 
edited by Mr. Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy 
in two volumes; and ‘The Letters of 
John Stuart Mill,’ edited with Intro- 
duction by Mr. Hugh Elliot, with portraits 
and illustrations. The publication of 
these letters, covering the period from 
1829 to 1873, has been long delayed, and 
will be a literary event of importance. 


Messrs. Macmittan are _ publishing 
‘Administrative Problems of British 
India,’ by M. Joseph Chailly, translated 
by Sir William Meyer; and ‘ The Gates 
of India,’ an historical narrative by Sir 
Thomas Holdich, which embodies notes 
made during twenty years of official 
wandering. 


Tuey have also in hand the’ ‘third 
volume of Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘ History of 
English Prosody’; ‘ Highways and By- 
ways in Buckinghamshire,’ by Mr. Clement 
Shorter; and ‘The Faith and Modern 
Thought,’ six lectures by the Rev. W. 
Temple, intended for the ordinary man 
who has no theological training. 


One result of the conclusion of the 
labours of the Commission on the Free 
Church is that the ‘Fasti,’ or history 
of the ministers and congregations from 
1843 until 1900, will now be proceeded 
with. The work will be in two large 





volumes, one of which will deal with a 
list of about 3,000 ministers, the other 
with nearly 1,200 congregations. Dr. 
Charles G. McCrie is the editor. 


Tue ‘ Analysis of Books of the Year’ 
issued by T'he Publishers’ Circular is out, 
and offers some interesting figures, which 
may be read in connexion with our article 
on the Book-Trade last week. The year 
1909 shows a total of 10,725 books, as 
compared with 9,821 in 1908 and 9,914 in 
1907. The number of new editions has 
slightly decreased—2,279 as against 2,309 
in 1908. The following subjects show an 
increase : Religion and Philosophy, 100 ; 
Fiction and Juvenile Works, 94 ; Political 
and Social Economy, 81; Arts and 
Science, 37; and_ Belles-Lettres, 47. 
Poetry and the Drama has fallen by 94. 


WE notice the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Papers : Annual Report 
of the Local Government Board, 1908-9, 
Part II. County Council Administration, 
Public Health and Local Administration, 
and Local Taxation and Valuation (1s. 7d.). 


WE have also before us the Report of 
the Committee on the Law of Copyright 
(5d.). We are in general agreement with 
the suggestions of the Committee, which 
would settle several points at present left 
in a state of uncertainty. A general 
widening of the scope of the existing law is 
obviously needed ; it is full of anomalies 
which are to the advantage of the un- 
scrupulous. The reproduction by one 
newspaper of matter contained in another 
needs more careful consideration than it 
appears to have received. The work of 
the expert, as distinguished from the 
journalist, needs protection, even though 
it may approximate to news of the day, 
as in the case of some learned notes on 
the Coronation in 1902. The general 
lengthening of the term of protection 
for published works is, we think, justified. 


Mr. WILFRED M. Voynicu’s new Cata- 
logue of Early Printed Books contains 
many bibliographical rarities, and not a 
few items unrecorded by Brunet, Panzer, 
and others. The arrangement is according 
to the now accepted system of Robert 
Proctor, and, as in previous issues, the 
fullest references are given to authorities. 
One of the most important of the 421 
books catalogued is an excellent copy of 
the German Bible from the press of 
Heinrich Quentell of Cologne, circa 1480. 
An earlier rarity is the enigmatical 
edition of St. Jerome’s ‘ Epistule,’ now 
generally regarded as printed by Ulrich 
Han at Rome before 1467. This part of 
the Catalogue comprises books from the 
early presses of Germany and Italy (Rome 
and Venice). The second part, which will 
be issued shortly, will comprise the 
remainder of the Italian centres of typo- 
graphical industry, as well as Poland, 
Switzerland, France, England, and other 
European countries. 


} Tue Pennsytvania Society presented 
on December 11th, the date of their annual 
festival, a gold medal to Dr. Horace 


| Howard Furness. 





This medal has been 
founded by a group of members, to be 
awarded from time to time for “ distin- 
guished achievement,” and the first award 
has happily been made to the veteran 
Shakespearian. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY is a 
patriotic body composed of former Penn- 
sylvanians now resident in New York, 
together with many still in their native 
State. It is in no sense a literary or 
scholarly organization, a fact which makes 
the compliment to Dr. Furness more 
marked. 


THE anonymous author of ‘The Inner 
Shrine’ has a new novel entitled ‘ The 
Wild Olive’ beginning in Harper’s 
Magazine next month. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death at 
Boulogne on December 27th of Mr. Hugh 
MacColl in his seventy-third year. Mr. 
MacColl kept a school at Boulogne, and 
was a brother of the late Canon MacColl. 
He was particularly interested in logic 
and mathematics, writing on these subjects 
in our columns. His latest work on 
*Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty,’ was 
published last year. His favourite subject 
was “‘ Symbolic Logic,” which he discussed 
at some length in our columns. In his 
earlier days he was a writer of fiction. 


WE regret also to notice the death of Mr. 
William Earl Hodgson, the well-known 
writer on angling, which occurred at 
Aberfeldy on Friday week. Mr. Hodgson 
began life as a journalist in Fifeshire, and 
was subsequently editor of Rod and Gun 
and co-editor of The Realm. He was also 
associated with The National Review. 
His angling books give expression to 
theories of the art not generally accepted, 
but they were well written, and their very 
combativeness was attractive. 


Tue death in his fifty-eighth year is 
announced from Géttingen of Dr. 
Johannes Merkel, Professor of Roman and 
German Civil Law at the University of 
that town, and author of several valuable 
works, including ‘ Quellen des Niirnberger 
Stadtrechts,’ and ‘Abhandlungen aus dem 
Rémischen Recht.’ 


A NEW Gaelic literary society has been 
founded in Dublin. The name of it is 
Cumann Oisin, and its aim is to develope 
modern Irish literature. 


Ear.y this year M. Jean Plattard will 
publish a book on ‘ Rabelais et son 
(Euvre,’ which is likely to be of import- 
ance to critics. 


M. PIERRE CHAMPION is finishing two 
big volumes on the history of Charles 
d’Orléans and his long captivity in Eng- 
land. M. Champion has a considerable 
reputation as an archivist in France, and 
is credited with having assisted Anatole 
France in the documentary evidence for 
his Jeanne d’Arc. 


M. Jutes Lemaitre will publish this 
year a study of Fénelon, and M. Frédéric 
Loliée another devoted to Talleyrand. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 


Beasts and Men. By Carl Hagenbeck. 
An Abridged Translation by Hugh 5. R. 
Elliot and A. G. Thacker, with an Intro- 


duction by P. Chalmers Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. (Longmans & Co.)—The efforts 


made by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell to improve 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park 
render him the most suitable person to 
introduce this abridged translation of Herr 
Hagenbeck’s reminiscences. But Dr. Chal- 
mers Mitchell must not be understood as 
endorsing all that Herr Hagenbeck says or 
has done. The work done by the German 
naturalist in acclimatizing, domesticating, 
and housing wild animals at his Stellingen 
Gardens receives the cordial approval of 
the Secretary of our Zoological Society ; 
but Dr. Mitchell is not converted to the 
system of massing different genera in happy 
families, which belongs rather to the show- 
man than the naturalist. In Stellingen 
barriers of iron or stone are dispensed with, 
and deep trenches only separate spectators 
from the beasts. This is safe enough, for 
the trenches have been dug scrupulously 
beyond the capacities of the carnivores, but 
the result is that the spectators can only 
watch the animals from afar. In one further 
point Dr. Chalmers Mitchell differs from 
Herr Hagenbeck. The latter, whose boast 
it is that he introduced clement methods 
into the training of animals, states that no 
unkindness enters into these methods. Dr. 
Mitchell is convinced that ‘‘ abject terror of 
the trainer lies behind the tricks” of all 
animals except sealions. 

Herr Hagenbeck’s father was a fishdealer 
at Hamburg, who occasionally dealt in 
animals ; and the boy acquired in this way 
@ taste for the traffic. He was launched 
on his own account at the age of fifteen, and 
gradually built up the present extensive 
business. Herr Hagenbeck is not only a 
naturalist, but also a showman, and as such 
has sent trained animals on tour, and 
offered displays in many centres. In these 
pages he lets us into his secrets frankly. 
He tells us how wild animals are caught, 
and where, their weaknesses, how to feed 
them, and how to train them. A lifetime 
only has sufficed to give him his knowledge. 
He declares that carnivores are affectionate, 
and can evolve even a sentimental friend- 
ship for human beings. Indeed, his own 
experience is that the elephant has been 
more savage than any lion or tiger. Cha- 
racters in animals differ as much as in human 
beings, and in training it is necessary to 
watch them carefully, and discard those that 
show temperaments unfit for the work. 

The author has had only two cases of acci- 
dent with performing animals. It seems 
incredible, but it is a fact, that a rat has 
been known to kill a rattlesnake ; and Herr 
Hagenbeck relates an experience in which 
one of these small rodents killed an elephant. 
A well-known Indian scientific investigator 
has experimented on the virus of snakes, 
and discovered how to render monkeys 
immune by inoculation ; and we are waiting 
for the results of investigations by Dr. 
Fraser of Edinburgh and Dr. Moeller of 
Australia. 

Herr Hagenbeck has been remarkably 
successful in his study of acclimatization. 
He has kept lions, ostriches, and other 
creatures in the snow, as sundry of the 





illustrations in this volume show. He 
finds that so long as the animals have 
liberty and fresh air they develope powers 
of resisting the cold. In 1908 the Stellingen 
gardens housed 2,000 creatures, valued at 
50,000/., to feed which a yearly expenditure 
of 7,500/. was requisite. 

Herr Hagenbeck contributes specially to 
this English edition an article on his ostrich 
farm at Stellingen. This is a most interest- 
ing account, and seems to disclose possi- 
bilities which have been undreamt of till 
now. At any rate, he makes his ostrich 
farm pay in the heart of Germany. What 
might be the possibilities, say, in the Channel 
Islands ? 

In his chapter on the capture of wild 
animals the author refers to reports of a 
mysterious monster in the interior of 
Rhodesia, reports which reached him from 
his own traveller, an English hunter of big 
game, being derived from natives. He seems 
disposed to credit the existence in those 
outland swamps of a brontosauric creature. 
Indeed, he sent out @ fruitless expedition to 
look for it. It is, however, unwise to rely 
too much on the talk of natives. 


The Animals and their Story. By W. P. 
Westell. With Photographs and Plates by 
W. S. Berridge. (Culley.)—Though Mr. 
Westell appears to have little or no first- 
hand knowledge of the animals of the world 
in a wild state, it was not possible for him 
to go far wrong in availing himself of the 
lifelong researches and investigations of 
such authorities as Mr. R. Lydekker and 
Mr. F. C. Selous. Confining himself to the 
mammals, he has given an_ interesting 
selection, and has made a rough but sensible 
classification of them as Denizens of the 
Forest and Jungle, Denizens of the Plains 
and Deserts, Denizens of the Hills and 
Mountains, and Prowlers of the Night. 
The last section, of course, derives its 
numerous representatives from the other 
three, and with the exception of certain 
species, such as the lemurs of Madagascar 
and the Canadian porcupine, whose habits 
are as much diurnal as nocturnal, the dividing 
line is marked as clearly as in the case of 
environment. There is nothing inconsistent 
in an arrangement which places the bulk of 
the monkey tribe in the first section, the 
Barbary ape in the third, and the lemurs— 
as we have seen—in the last. Mr. Berridge’s 
photographs of animals in captivity and the 
coloured plates add greatly to the value 
of a book which any visitor to zoological 
gardens would do well to consult. 


The Book of Birds, by Horace G. Groser 
(Melrose), belongs to the order of books in 
which the letterpress follows the pictures. 
Not that Mr. Groser’s work is inferior. On 
the contrary, he shows a sufficient know- 
ledge of birds and a@ pleasant sympathy 
with them; but obviously the birds have 
been selected to fit the illustrations. There 
is no other scheme which could explain the 
choice. For example, chapters are devoted 
to the ostrich, the pelican, the pheasant, 
the albatross, and also to the finches, the 
owls, the titmice, and the vultures. This 
is, of course, mere rule of thumb, and the 
book is probably designed to catch errant and 
capricious interests. We can give credit to 
the artists and the photographer for some 
very careful pictures of birds; and to the 
author is due an appreciation of his assiduity 
in collating and sifting. He has many 
stories to tell of the birds, and his informa- 
tion is generally correct. If Mr. Groser had 
been given his head, to use a vivid collo- 
quialism, we have no doubt he would have 
written well and freshly about birds. When 





he gets his chance, as in dealing with the 
titmice, he shows his mettle. The coloured 
plates are by George Rankin, and there 
are many black-and-white drawings by 
Scott Rankin, Colbron Pearse, Cecil Scruby, 
and Watson Charlton. The photographs 
are by W. Sydney Berridge. 


Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. 
Larken. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.)—We 
must add yet another name to the already 
lengthy list of accomplished writers on 
Nature. We do not recall Mr. Larken as a 
naturalist, but he is certainly not the least 
among the flourishing band of brothers. 
These pieces have appeared in various 
periodicals, but they are so well-informed 
and so acute in intelligence that we are glad 
to have them in a permanent form. Mr. 
Larken does not write with the style and 
colour of some of his rivals, but he is as 
industrious an observer as any of them. 
Many of these papers are built upon his 
own notes, and where they are not, he has 
used judgment and discretion in accepting 
the ‘‘ facts’ of others. We owe to him, for 
example, a definite proof that the cuckoo 
lays her egg upon the ground and transfers 
it to the nest of the chosen foster-parents. 
Cuckoos have been shot with the broken 
remains of an egg in the mouth, which has 
given rise to the fable of the cuckoo’s 
sucking eggs. But a definite test by a friend 
of the author gives us a final demonstration. 
A cuckoo’s egg was found in a robin’s nest 
built in a pickle-bottle, which was too 
narrow to admit more than the cuckoo’s 
head. 

Mr. Larken is very interesting on this 
subject of parental affection. It seems 
true that in most cases the hen builds the 
nest while the cock sings, and the hen sits 
and hatches while her mate, we hope, 
proceeds with other and necessary duties. 
Yet some cock birds help in the hatching. 
Pigeons do among domesticated birds, but 
it is not so well known that the blackcap 
also helps in this way. One must confess 
that it is usually the male that shirks. 
Mr. Larken quotes an instance in which it 
would almost seem as if @ young cuckoo, 
having discarded its foster-parents, was 
welcomed by its real parents. But this 
we take leave to doubt. 


Mr. Larken notes that whereas mere 
hunger does not suffice to conquer the birds’ 
distrust of human beings, cold will. In a 
frost the wildest birds are tamed, and blue- 
tits have been known to “ seek the barrel of 
a freshly fired gun in order to benefit by the 
heat.”’ Mr. Larken properly acknowledges 
the musical rightness of Tennyson’s version 
of the thrush’s song :— 

Summer is coming, summer is coming, 

I know it, I know it, I know it.... 
His chapters are most agreeable, and range 
over many subjects—flowers, birds, beasts, 
and insects. In his pages a reader in 
search of knowledge cannot fail to find 
something to interest him. The illustrations 
are numerous and good. 


Field and Woodland Plants. By W. S&S. 
Furneaux. [Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This is yet another 
volume intended for those who desire to 
study the character and habitat of British 
plants. We welcome it mainly because 
it is calculated to assist the elementary 
student rather than the mere collector. 
The collecting and mounting of herbarium 
specimens is good as @ means to further 
study, but it is often made an end in itself, 
which is to be discouraged, for, whilst it is 
next to useless to the collector, it is frequently 
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the cause of wasteful uprooting of rare | 


species. 

The author addresses himself principally 
to young students who are obliged to pursue 
their botanical studies without competent 
teachers. He therefore starts by describing, 
in a serious, but popular style, the general 
characteristics of plants, explaining the 
different parts, and familiarizing the reader 
with the technical terms that cannot be 
entirely dispensed with. Then follows a 
synopsis of the Natural Orders, with de- 
scriptions of the characteristics of each, 
and chapters on pollination, fertilization, 
and the peculiarities of climbing plants. 
In the last-named chapter it is stated that 
the aerial roots of the ivy are capable of 
supplying the plant with nutriment in addi- 
tion to their main function of attaching 
the plant to its support, a view disputed 
by many modern teachers. The reader is 
then introduced to the flora of various places, 
such as waysides, pastures, chalk downs, 
woodlands, &c., first in spring, and after- 
wards in summer and autumn. Under the 
heading of ‘ Early Spring’ a great deal of 
useful information is given on buds and the 
development of shoots and flowers ; indeed, 
beyond the descriptions, which are laudably 
accurate, many peculiarities are noted in an 
interesting style. Chapters on _ parasitic 
and carnivorous plants are added, in which 
the principal features of the groups are 
presented for study. 

There are eight coloured plates and 
numerous figures in the text, all being worthy 
of commendation. The illustrations do 
not convey the actual size of the flowers, 
but these can be ascertained by reference 
to the list of plants at the end of the volume, 
in which the species are arranged according to 
their habit and habitat. 








SOCIETIES. 


MIcroscoricaL.— Dec. 15.—Mr. E. J. Spitta, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Chairman referred to 
the loss the Society had sustained by the death 
of Dr. Dallinger, and a vote of sympathy with the 
family of Dr. Dallinger was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A, A. C. E. Merlin’s paper ‘ On the Measure- 
ment of Grayson’s 10 Band Plate’ was read by 
Mr. F. S. Scales.—Dr. Marshall Ewell’s paper 
‘On a Convenient Form of Stand for Use as a 
Micro-colorimeter and with a Micro-spectroscope ’ 
and Dr, J. F, Gemmell’s paper on ‘ An Automatic 
Aerating Apparatus for Aquaria’ were read by 
Dr. Hebb, the drawings referred to in explanation 
being reproduc ed upon the board. 

Mr. F. Enock then gave a lecture ‘On the 
Life-History of the Hessian Fly, with Notes on 
the Tenby Wheat Midge,’ the subject being 
illustrated by a number of beautiful coloured 
lantern-slides, showing the various stages from 
the egg to the perfect insect, and the effect of the 
ravages of the larva upon the stems of the affected 
corn. 

Mr. C. L. Curties was elected as auditor to 
represent the Fellows.—Mr. Walter Bagshaw 
was elected a Fellow. 


HistoricaL.—Dec. 16.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair.—The death of Prof. 
C. Gross, a Corresponding Fellow of the Soc iety, 
was intimated, and a tribute was paid to his 
work as an historian by the President.—Mr. A. D. 
Innes was elected a Fellow A paper was read 
by Miss Dorothy Willis on ‘ The Estate Book of 
a Northamptonshire Squire in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ based on the MS. commonplace book 
or register of Henry de Bray of Harleston, pre- 
served in the British Museum. A discussion 
followed, in which the President, Sir Henry 
Howorth, and the Director took part. 





FOLK-LORE.—Dec. 15.—Miss C. S. Burne, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. R. Wright ex- 
hibited a fine collection of horse ornaments and 
amulets connected with the horse, showing a 
great variety of designs, amongst which the most 





common were perhaps the horseshoe and the star. 
Mr. Wright described the specimens, and in 
speaking on the history of horse ornaments 
referred to the curious fact that on no early 
prints could he find ornaments depicted, although 
particular attention was always paid to the 
details of the harness. 

Following Mr. Wright, Mr. E. Lovett read a 
paper on ‘Horse Charms and _ Superstitions 
Abroad, and the Early Legendary History of the 
Horse,’ illustrated by a series of lantern-slides. 
Mr. Lovett, drawing much of his material from 
Venice, especially from the use there as charms 


| of conventionalized forms of the hippocampus, 


suggested that this animal might account for 
many of the legends attaching to the horse. 
The form of the prow of the gondola he thought 
might have been derived from a hippocampus 
placed in that position on the boat as a survival 
of the idea of the ‘‘sea-chariot.”’ Mr. Lovett and 
Mr. Wright agreed in ascribing the origin of horse 
ornaments to the use of protective charms. 

An interesting discussion took place afterwards, 
in which the President, Mr. Hildburgh, Mr. Tabor, 
Mr. Gomme, and others took part, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. London Institution, 5.—‘Christmas and Drama,’ Prof. I. 
nez. 
= ag 5 Institution, 8.—‘The Housing, Town- Planning, &c., 
of 1909," Mr. J. Willmot. 
_ Geog raphical, 8.30.—'Travels of a Naturalist in South-West 
rica,’ Prof. H. H. W. Pearson. 
Tues. Adatic 4.—' Indian Fine Art,’ Mr. Vine ent A. Smith. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, $.— ‘The Design of Rolling 
Stock a no aed Rail Working on Heavy Gradients,’ 
LF 


— Colonial Tuotitate, 8.—* ee in relation to Agriculture 
and Colonization,’ WwW rn rsen. 

Werv. Mathematical 8-1 10.30 a w.—Annual Meeting; ‘On 
Different Methods in Algebra Teaching for Different Classes 
of Students,’ ay C. Godfr a and other Papers. 

— Society of Arts, 5.—‘The © od of Flame,’ Mr. H. B. 
e Svommany cad Associated ee apr 


Dixon. fF : Lecture I 
— Geological, 8.—*" 
Rocks of the Glensaul Le gt County Galway, 
Irving Gardiner and Prof. Reynolds: ‘The Pe hee 
and Altered Dacites of the "heseanee District, Victoria, 
and their Relations to the Dacites and to the Grano-Diorites 
of the Area,’ Prof. E. W. Skeats; ‘Recent Improvements 
in Rock-Section Cutting Apparatus,’ Mr. H. J. Grayson 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy of Arts, 4.—' Design and Drawing,’ Lecture L., 
Sir W. B. Richmond. 
— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Art srr in India,’ Mr. 
B. Havell. (Indian Section 
— London Institution, 6.— “Ttalian Opera Composers from 
Cimarosa to Rossini,’ Dr. E. Markham Lee. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, $. — es iy Kelvin’'s 
ork in a and Navigation,’ Prof. J. A. Ewing. 
(Kelvin Lecture I 
Fe. Astronomical, 5. 








Science Gossip. 


Sir NORMAN LOCKYER AND Miss WINIFRED 
LockYER are publishing with Messrs. Mac- 
millan a book on ‘ Tennyson as a Student 
and Poet of Nature.’ The subject has 
been studied in several fugitive articles, 
but not yet, we believe, in a book. 


THE same firm will also publish Dr. 
Frazer’s ‘ Totemism and Exogamy * in four 
volumes, @ reprint of his small volume 
published in 1887, with many important 
additions, among which is a ‘ Geographical 
Survey of Totemism.’ 


Two more small planets are announced as 
having been photographically discovered 
at the Konigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg : 
one by Herr Lorenz on the 14th ult., and the 
other by Herr Helffrich on the 16th. 


Dr. NEUGEBAUER, of the Recheninstitut, 
Berlin, as the result of ‘an examination 
of the elements of the recently discovered 
small planets, has found that several 
announced in 1907 and 1908 were really 
identical with previous discoveries; in 
particular, one detected on January 12th, 
1908, turns out to be in fact Pales, No. 49, 
which was originally discovered by Gold- 
schmidt on September 19th, 1857. Dr. 
Neugebauer finds that of those which can 
now be provided with permanent numbers, 
the last is No. 674, which was detected by 
Herr Lorenz on October 28th, 1908, and 
afterwards named Rachel. 


M. DESLANDRES, in conjunction with M. 
Bernard, obtained observations of the 





spectrum of Halley’s comet at Meudon on 
the 6th and 8th ult., with exposures of two 
and three hours respectively. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Wright, who obtained 
the first spectrum registration at the Lick 
Observatory on October 22nd, found it 
faint and absolutely continuous, without 
any indication of lines or brilliant bands. 
The Meudon observations, on the other hand, 
show clear discontinuities: ‘Sur un fond 
légérement continu apparaissent, surtout 
du cété de lultraviolet, des condensations 
bien distinctes.”* These observations prove 
that the comet has already light of its 
own, due in part to incandescent gases. 
The comet is now due north of a Piscium. 
and moving almost in a westerly direction. 
Its distance from the sun early in March 
will be very nearly the same as that of 
the earth, but its distance from the earth 
will on the 6th of that month be about 
170,000,000 miles, after which it will go on 
decreasing until the 19th of May, when it 
will be at its nearest to us, within about 
14,000,000 miles. 


THE LatanpeE Prize of the French 
Academy has been awarded to M. Borrelly 
of the Marseilles Observatory for his 
extensive planetary and cometary dis- 
coveries ; the Valz Prize to M. de la Baume- 
Pluvinel for his various important works, 
especially on the constitution of comets ; 
and the Pontécoulant Prize to Prof. E. W. 
Brown, now of Yale University, for his 
important investigations on the lunar theory. 








FINE ARTS 


The Growth of the English House. By 
J. Alfred Gotch. Illustrated. (Bats- 
ford.) 


Mr. Gotcu, who is well known for his 
works on the Renaissance architecture 
of England, has now produced, at a 
moderate price, an interesting book giving 
information as to the styles and dates of 
old English houses. The story of the 
development and evolution of our ancient 
dwellings in plan, in architectural treat- 
ment, and in internal decoration is 
fascinating. The charm of the book 
consists in the fact that we have here no 
mere compilation of other men’s studies, or 
selections from bundles of photographs to 
suit certain foregone conclusions, but a 
brightly written account by an observant 
student of English domestic architecture 
who loves his subject, and who has 
visited, camera in hand, almost every 
house that he describes, from Norman 
keeps down to those of the Palladian 
style of the eighteenth century. It is 
well remarked, in a prospectus of the 
book, that 


“the pleasure which cultivated people 
take in visiting the ancient houses of their 
country, or in studying the views which 
are constantly appearing, is often lessened 
by inability to differentiate properly one 
style from another, and to connect the 
various buildings with their appropriate 
phase of history.” 
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Now a book like this will serve to remove Next to Haddon the best-known build- | —— _ 
such drawbacks. It may with advantage | ing in Derbyshire is the fine old ruined | 
be studied at home, or be carried about | manor house of South Wingfield. Here,| OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 


on a tour or briefer visit to almost any 
part of England. We do not, of course, 
mean that accounts or pictures of all, or 
even any very considerable proportion, 
of the chief dwellings of England are to 
be found in these pages. If that were 
the case, ten books instead of one would 
be required, and the 250 illustrations 
would have to be increased to 2,500. 
Nevertheless types of every kind of fine 
old building and of their details will be 
readily found, whilst in certain counties, 
where houses of varying periods and styles 
are numerous, these pages will be a par- 
ticular delight. 


Mr. Gotch warns us in his Preface not 
to be impatient if we meet with many old 
friends, particularly in the earlier part of 
the book, and not to be annoyed, in the 
periods where examples abound, if we 
miss some of the best-known houses. His 
aim throughout, so far as is compatible 
with the proper treatment of the different 
phases of his subject, has been to illus- 
trate the text with unfamiliar buildings. 
The best way, perhaps, of judging this 
book and bringing its nature home to 
others is to take a single county and note 
how it is treated. The comparatively 
small Midland shire of Derby may be 
well selected for this purpose, for within 
its limits are a variety of old and famous 
dwellings. Moreover, it is clear that Mr. 
Gotch has a thorough first-hand know- 
ledge of the county. 


To begin with, the keep of Peak Castle, 
built in 1176, is aptly taken as representing 
one of the first steps in domestic planning, 
and “‘may be regarded as one of the 
earliest ancestors of the great houses of 
later centuries.” Pictures of this keep 
are frequent, and there is no special value 
attaching to Mr. Gotch’s good photograph 
of its south-west face ; but here, in addi- 
tion to a general ground-plan of the site, 
we have on a single plate most helpful 
plans of the basement and of the 
principal and upper floors, as well as a 
section of the whole. The letterpress 
relating to this simple dweiling-house, 
in the midst of a yet earlier stronghold, 
is singularly lucid, though brief, and 
cannot fail to be of value to the intelligent 
visitor to the Peak district, who will feel 
that he is looking upon the dawning 
ideas of domestic comfort and privacy. 


Haddon Hall has been written about 
and pictured almost ad nauseam, but 
Mr. Gotch could hardly ignore so in- 
structive and exceptional an example of 
domestic development, particularly when 
treating of the fourteenth century, to 
which much of the fabric and pian per- 
tains, though parts are of the twelfth 
century, and not a little much later. The 
whole building is briefly discussed, the 
illustrations being confined to a ground- 
plan, hatched according to the six main 
periods of its construction, and to the 
reproduction of one of Buckler’s drawings 
of the interior of the lower courtyard. 





again, it would have been wrong to omit 
full reference to so splendid an example 


of the development of a manor house in | 


the latter part of the medizval period. 
This great house, with its ample accom- 
modation round two courtyards, was 
built between 1435 and 1440. Mr. 
Gotch’s camera has been busy in repro- 
ducing most of the salient features of this 
structure, of which many parts are still 
in fairly good condition ; but to our mind 
the two most charming of his Wingfield 
pictures are small ones of details which 
we do not remember to have previously 
seen illustrated—the one is of a charming 
little traceried square-headed window of 
the inner porch, and the other is of two 
wide fireplaces side by side in an angle of 
the kitchen. 


There are also a few words about the 
halls of Barlborough and Bolsover, and a 
reference to the plain 1576 staircase of 
Hardwick Hall; but in two cases fresh 
ground is broken. A good plate is 
supplied of the severe but admirably 
built and effective gabled house of 
Jacobean date termed Derwent Hall, 
which is but little known to Derbyshire 
tourists. The other novel illustration 
occurs in the last chapter, which deals 
with ‘Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Interiors’; it represents the sin- 
gularly handsome floriated carving of the 
staircase at Sudbury House in the south 
of the county. The same _ illustration 
affords good examples of plaster work 
in the ceiling and woodwork in the 
doors. 


At the end of the volume a chronological 
list, arranged under reigns, is given of 
distinguished castles and houses. The 
list includes those mentioned in the text, 
“together with a few others of note.” 
This schedule is likely to be so useful 
that we only wish it were somewhat more 
comprehensive. When a second edition 
of this book is demanded—a matter 
about which there can be but little doubt— 
an opportunity will be given for consider- 
able improvement in this respect. Most 
lovers of England’s domestic architecture 
will miss from this list such fine examples 
as Chorley Hall, Cheshire, probably of the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Edward VI. ; 
Horham Hall, Essex, Henry VIII. ; West 
Horsley, Surrey, James I. and later; and 
Kingston Lacy, Dorset, Charles II. It is 
also not a little puzzling to find Great 
Chalfield, Wilts, inserted under Henry VI., 
whilst its still finer neighbour, in much 
better preservation, South Wraxhall, is 
omitted. Another omission is that of 
Milton Court, near Dorking; it is a 
fine gabled brick building of the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, though an odious 
restoration has suffered only one of the 
gables to remain in its original state. 
This house, too, has several notable 
interior features, especially a fine, though 
somewhat severe original staircase which 
deserves illustration. 





HOUSE. 

THERE is no blinking the fact that in the 
artistic world a state of war exists between 
living painters and dead. The phrase may 
not connote precisely the constitution of the 
conflicting parties, and there may be little 
clear understanding as to the cause of the 
feud; but any one present at the private 
view at the Royal Academy must have felt 
that, while the walls were harmonious with 
spacious canvases and the crowd decorous 
and well-bred, the air was thick with veiled 
antagonisms. 

In this temple the cult of beauty is for the 
winter season once more carried on upon that 
broad—yet not too broad—basis which has 
always ensured the presence within its walls 
of a crowd apparently unanimous in praise. 
But it is useless to ery ‘* Peace! Peace!” 
when there is no peace, and a little study 
of the assembly shows it as consisting of 
@ number of distinct groups, each convinced 
of its own orthodoxy, and inclined, beneath 
an air of bland politeness, secretly to sniff 
at the devotion of the others. The painter 
comes protesting that he delights as much 
as any one in these masterpieces of the past, 
though happily he is not as other men are 
in allowing that admiration to prevent him 
from doing justice to a contemporary 
art ‘** different rather than inferior’; the 
amateur approaches Old Masters strong in 
the conviction that the price he pays 
for them is indeed the measure of his esteem 
for what is fine, and that, if modern artists 
painted as well, they would enjoy a like 
patronage. Neither believes in the other, 
and neither is exactly easy about his own 
position, except by comparison with that of 
his despised co-worshipper. The critics, 
who for a while performed the function of 
seconds, easing the qualms and stimulating 
the courage of the doubtful principals, 
latterly, and in growing numbers, have with- 
drawn fastidiously from all discussion of the 
merits of works of art, as from a question too 
wearisomely bound up with the snobbish- 
ness of the collector on the one hand, and 
the mercantile instincts of the living artist 
on the other. If only because it can be 
carried on upon a more prosaic level, the 
study of definite facts of date and author- 
ship seems less liable to contamination by 
association with trivial interests (the ques- 
tion of other people’s bread-and-butter being 
classed, of course, as a trivial interest). 
Critics become thus the servants of the 
retrospective collector in that they unite to 
protect him against fraud, but they remain 
sufficiently detached to take a malicious 
pleasure in seeing one of their own number 
trip up. At the Academy they tend cau- 
tiously to compare notes. A fourth party 
consists of art dealers pure and simple, whose 
profound and complex reflections on cult 
and assembly cannot adequately be depicted 
in so brief a survey. 

We do not pretend that the foregoing is a 
complete analysis of such portion of the 
public mind as occupies itself with the Royal 
Academy’s Winter Exhibition of Old Masters. 
Were that the case, there would be small 
justification for giving up these columns to a 
consideration of the state of soul of people 
too “interested ”’ to be interesting. As a 
matter of fact, even the fourth party is 
capable of enthusiasm for other than material 
ends. None the less, material issues have 
for a variety of reasons become so acute 
that it is difficult for the Academy to organize 
| these shows, as it is also for us to view them, 
in the old placid spirit, or without sub- 
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consciously attending, we do not say to the 
interests at stake, but at least to the warring 
principles which have become involved in 
alliance with such interests. Each individual 
Academician concerned in selecting this 
exhibition would doubtless assure us, and 
truly, that his motives were simple, that he 
was merely bent on bringing together the 
best pictures available ; but history is con- 
cerned rather with the growth and decline 
of general principles than with the intention 
of the men who unconsciously are subject 
to them. From this point of view, just as 
the last winter exhibition was the instinc- 
tive, though ineffective counter-stroke of a 
profession hard hit by the intolerable com- 
petition of Old Masters, the value of which 
had been pushed to extravagance by the 
American demand, so this winter’s show 
resolves itself into the last stand of 
Illustration against the exclusive cult of 
decorative qualities—the qualities precisely 
in which the typical ‘‘Old Master” was 
so hopelessly superior to the average 
Academy picture of this generation as to 
give to the amateur a valid excuse for pre- 
ferring the former. 

Here we have the case for both sides. 
On the one hand, in many delightful works 
which reprove by their serenity the technical 
unscrupulousness of most modern painting, 
we have testimony of the value of an art 
based on intrinsic proportion and symmetry. 
For the defence one witness is called—Rem- 
brandt, and a wiser selection for the purpose, 
or a picture more truly to the point, could 
hardly have been found, had the contrast 
been consciously contrived, as doubtless 
it was not. Is it because they realize the 
weight and direction of its testimony that 
certain critics are inclined to cast doubt on 
the ascription to Rembrandt of the Portrait 
of the Painter and his Wife (117), hanging 
in the large room? and this even though 
Academicians have expressly provided them 
with ample material for hazardous specula- 
tion in the early pictures in the first room. 
All the works in this room are just good 
enough to tempt the specialist to discuss 
them—none, except perhaps the charming 
little Filippino Lippi (19), sufficiently fine 
to call for consideration on a plane so much 
higher than that of curiosity as to make 
haggling over authorship frivolous. The 
Santa Conversazione (27), ascribed here to 
Giovanni Bellini, stimulates the imagination, 
it is true, not quite on its merits, for it is 
feeble in execution, but as the faint 
reflection of an original which might well 
have been an imposing design. 

With the Rembrandt portrait it is other- 
wise, and we think the wise critic will hardly 
question its authorship. Doubtless it is, as 
a whole, very imperfect, and the handling 
looser than is usual with the master at the 
period indicated by the apparent age of 
Saskia, or, for that matter, despite his 
haggard, hunted look—of Rembrandt him- 
self. But the unusual is not the unlikely, 
and if we suppose the painter to have 
ventured for once to treat a tempting subject 
with a confidence unwarranted by adequate 
preparation or the ripe experience which 
informed the masterly sketches of his later 
years, that fact would precisely furnish a 
natural explanation for the flimsy pictorial 
structure, the horrid lapse by which the 
artist’s neck becomes a monstrosity, and the 
tawdry manner in which certain details of 
costume are painted. 

The truth is that the faults of this picture, 
if unusual in degree, are in kind far from 
being unthinkable as coming from Rem- 
brandt; they are rather characteristic 


than otherwise. His hold on form was always 
closely dependent on the thing seen rather 


than on any inner ideal of plastic logic, 
and was thus, with all its tremendous 
possibilities of intimacy, a little untrust- 
worthy. Consistency of other kinds—con- 
sistency of tone and consistency of emphasis 
—he was always a little too ready to palter 
with, if by so doing he could endow his 
work with a closer allusiveness—making of 
it a convention less finely ordered, perhaps, 
but with a fuller resemblance to the thing 
represented. An extraordinary technical 
cleverness may disguise for the layman this 
slight want of technical probity, but with 
Rembrandt there was always a tendency for 
the human to take precedence of the artistic 
interest, and Sir Hubert von Herkomer may 
claim him for a distant relative. Informed 
by @ spiritual insight which no artist has 
ever surpassed, that human interest may 
indeed seem no unworthy substitute; and 
there are passages in the work now under 
discussion which show the painter’s genius 
at its highest pitch of magical insight. 
Nothing could be more impressive than the 
comradeship in dread of those clasped 
hands—nothing more beautiful than the 
trustful countenance of Saskia, so funda- 
mentally innocent, with eyes the purity of 
which is unmarred by any habit of 
calculation. The open gaze—** focussed for 
infinity,” as the oculist mightsay—seems here 
no painter’s trick, so well is it corroborated 
by the whole expression of a head which is 
one of the masterpieces of a painter who can 
impose @ sentimental mood even on the 
spectator least given to such weakness. 
Slighter in rendering, the man’s head is 
hardly inferior in dramatic intensity. He 
is @ ramshackle gallant, a shifty Villon-like 
character, dismally conscious of his own 
frailty, and evidently wishing himself well 
out of the whole business, yet with enough 
heart to feel himself bound in honour to 
play out the losing game of living up to a 
woman’s ideal. 

It would be idle to pretend that the 
picture as a whole is worthy of these in- 
spired fragments. Its initial conception is 
fine, but it is not built up in any consistent 
fashion—rather painted in a series of nervous 
sallies, heroic resolves alternating with 
cowardly lapses—just the sort of painting one 
would expect from the man in the picture; 
yet he must be a pedant who does not bow 
down before so sublime an instance of 
undisciplined genius. 





It is a far cry from’ such subject-matter, 
and such expression as this, to the me- 
chanical expedients for interesting the public 
to which modern picture-makers have been 
reduced ; yet criticism is unfair which, 
when reproaching the latter for never learn- 
ing the ethics of painting, and wasting their 
efforts in the search for extraneous attrac- 
tions, fails to recognize in Rembrandt an 
arch-corrupter. When, therefore, in blunder- 
ing fashion, the discredited living painter 
puts his finger on this inconsistency, we are 
inclined to give him full credit for an apt 
retort, even if it be somewhat in the nature 
of a tu quoque. Granted that the pictures 
in the spring exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy have not the technical poise, the in- 
trinsic soundness of structure, of this or that 
picture in the present collection—that they 
rely on extraneous attractions of subject or 
picturesqueness, of allusiveness in fact — 
is it really always from superiority to such 
lures that you prefer the works of the dead ? 
or is it not still for their allusiveness that 
you value them, and because they flatter 
the shallow illusion that other days were 
more poetic or more interesting than your 
own? Even admiration of early technique 
is often of the same character : it is admired, 





not because it is a better technique, but 





because it is characteristic, say, of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Probably this was always the case to 
some extent, and an artist’s technical 
probity was enforced rather by his own con- 
science than his patron’s exacting taste. 
When such a standard lapses, it is not to be 
restored in a generation, and a beautiful 
example by Claude’s master is here to 
remind us how far the system of apprentice- 
ship served to ensure a continuity of sound 
tradition. This Seascape (110) by Agostino 
Tassi shows already in high perfection the 
technical method on which the more famous 
painter's art is based. Claude’s own Land- 
scape (132) displays an ampler taste in design, 
and @ greater variety within the limits of a 
simple progression of tones, but the con- 
ception of painting is fundamentally the 
same. The Claude is to some extent spoilt 
by an obtrusive white cloud, but the stretch 
of blue sea is of a beauty surely unsurpassed 
by any painter. Less beautiful, but more 
impressive in its solitude, is the fine Ship 
in a Calm (70) of Van de Velde, one of several 
remarkable pictures lent by a little-known 
collector whose taste seems unusually 
personal. Two other of his contributions are 
@ striking Naval Battle (86) by an unknown 
seventeenth - century artist and an unex- 
pectedly fine battle scene (83) by that 
usually dull painter Wouverman. It makes 
a noble silhouette, and is painted through- 
out with firmness and delicacy united with 
a feeling for composition depending perhaps 
as much on tactful selection of salient 
features as upon actual plastic power. ‘These 
five unpretentious pictures, along with a 
large landscape by Teniers, The Skitile- 
Players (79), rank for actual quality among 
the cream of an exhibition boasting many 
more famous names. 


Of the latter are the magisterial portrait 
group (121) by Jacob Jordaens, looking not 
quite so irresistible here as when it was 
last shown at the Guildhall; the Susannah 
and the Elders (39) ascribed to Veronese, 
but evidently a copy by some follower of 
Rubens; the two dull examples of the 
early work of Velasquez (45 and 47); anda 
very accomplished, yet vacuous Daughter 
of Herodias (51) ascribed to Titian. A lesser 
name might have sufficed for the painter of 
this work, who shows great power of suc- 
cinctly rendering form, but small ability 
to endow it with significance. 

Titian at his best is needed to counter- 
balance the influence in the wrong direction 
of Rembrandt’s tremendous portrait group. 
Beside him the most perfect painters in the 
gallery seem to be playing a game, though 
playing it with exquisite art and perfect 
delicacy. Rembrandt has the eloquence of 
@ great soul in deadly earnest. Of all the 
others, it is perhaps Cuyp, in his Portrait 
of a Girl (59), who, by dint of technical 
reserve and sheer sincerity, best meets the 
dread comparison. It is a beautiful picture, 
which wins gently where the other irre- 
sistibly imposes itself. 

The English pictures are not of the 
highest interest, but there is a fine scheme of 
colour by Wilson (153), apparently snatched 
from nature, and adapted more or less, when 
the artist brought it home to his studio, to @ 
not wholly satisfactory linear design. The 
child in Reynolds’s portrait group (158) 
is # good example of the excellence 
of underpainting which he afterwards 
often ruined by the cloying glamour of super- 
imposed glazings. The bust and dress of 
No. 156 again show his virtuosity. 

In the collection of work by the late E. J. 
Gregory the famous Dawn (206) disappoints 
early memories. It shows already the 
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meretricious sparkle, the inability to accept 
any vanishing point of modelling, which 
marred his later work. Intruders (197), on 
the other hand, has merits as a sustained 
representation of sunlight which give it 
enduring value, and we regret that certain 
other small works of the same period were not 
included. 

This interesting collection, which reflects 
the greatest credit on the taste of the Acade- 
micians who organized it, is but one of many 
indications how rich England is in master- 
pieces. If we have refrained from speculat- 
ing which is to go to America and which 
may be “ saved,”’ it is because it is increas- 
ingly evident that we possess far more than 
we can hope to keep. In these circum- 
stances it is consoling to remember that it 
is the power to breed successors to such 
works that is the true test of possession. 
If, having had them for a long time, we 
fail to make such use of them, we may well 
hand on a barren property to others who 
may be more successful, and pocket in 
exchange the dollars which, it is to be hoped, 
we understand better how to utilize. 








VINCENZO FOPPA’S ALTARPIECE 
AT SAVONA. 


OnE of the most important works of 
Vincenzo Foppa, the great altarpiece at 
Savona—a polyptych in three tiers, with its 
predella and original frame—has been 
partially injured by fire, though fortunately 
the damage is not so serious as was at first 
feared. The main facts of the disaster are 
already known, but we may briefly recall 
them here, adding a few particulars as to the 
actual condition of the polyptych. These 
particulars have been kindly communicated 
to us by Prof. Cavenaghi, who has lately 
returned from Savona, whither he had been 
sent by the Italian Government to report 
upon the state of the altarpiece and the 
extent of the injuries sustained. 

On Sunday, September 12th last, a fire 
broke out in the Oratory of S. Maria di 
Castello at Savona, caused, it is believed, by 
a lighted candle falling upon the altar, and 
igniting the flowers and other decorations 
with which it was adorned for the festa 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, which 
falls on September 8th, but is there cele- 
brated on the Sunday following. The altar 
with all its ornaments was completely 
destroyed, and the polyptych, hanging on 
the wall above, sustained injuries which were 
at first thought to be irreparable. 

In the centre of the first tier, which con- 
stitutes the most important part of the 
whole structure, are represented the Madonna 
and Child with angels, and the kneeling 
figure of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere 
(later Pope Julius II.), the only undoubtedly 
authentic portrait by Foppa at present 
known. At the bottom of the panel is an 
inscription recording the names of the donor 
and the painter, together with the date 
when the altarpiece was completed—August 
5th, 1490. On either side are two large 
panels containing full-length figures of St. 
John the Baptist and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the latter signed by Lodovico Brea, 
who on this occasion acted as the col- 
laborator of Foppa. 


Prof. Cavenaghi’s report on the present 
condition of the picture is as follows :— 


“Tam glad to be able to state that the damage 
caused by the flames is less serious than I was led 
to expect, and is confined to the first small panel 
on the left side of the predella, representing ‘ The 
Decollation of St. John the Baptist’ (this is the 
most damaged portion of the altarpiece, though 





the injury is not irreparable), and to the panel of 
St. John the Baptist, the pendant to Brea’s panel 
of St. John the Evangelist. At first sight the 
damage appears much greater than it is in reality. 
The long white streaks which now disfigure the 
surface of the altarpiece (the result of jets of water 
and other fluids used in extinguishing the flames) 
have not produced any permanent injury ; a simple 
a of cleaning will easily remove these 
blemishes, though as the altarpiece is in tempera, 
this cleaning must be carried out with the utmost 
caution.” 


Prof. Cavenaghi’s report is reassuring 
after the alarming accounts which had been 
circulated. It seems as though good may 
come out of the disaster, for the altarpiece, 
which by a miracle escaped damage in the 
earthquake of February 23rd, 1887, has 
long been in a most neglected condition, and 
is in urgent need of careful and judicious 
restoration. The Government is now bound 
to take some steps to repair the injuries 
wrought by the fire, and it is to be hoped 
that those in authority may be induced to 
consign the work to the care of Prof. 
Cavenaghi without delay. 

This disaster at Savona once again raises 
the question as to the desirability of leaving 
works of art to the mercies of local authorities 
and exposed to imminent risk of destruc- 
tion. Such occurrences are unfortunately 
frequent in Italy ; yet while the Government 
takes every precaution to prevent the 
exportation of works of art, the two depart- 
ments whose office it is especially to deal 
with the preservation of the country’s 
treasures, and the general administration 
of all matters concerning the fine arts, have 
apparently no power to safeguard works of 
art in the hands of local authorities or private 
owners. Some legislative reform would be 
welcome, for the number of masterpieces 
of interest to the whole world of art still 
exposed to such daily perils is considerable. 

C. J. FF. 
R. M. 








THE WAX BUST AT THE LILLE 
MUSEUM. 


DurinG the recent controversy in the 
columns of The Times respecting the 
authenticity of the wax bust attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci, reference was occasion- 
ally made to the famous wax bust in the 
Wicar Collection at Lille. There appeared 
to be some uncertainty in the minds of the 
writers as to the precise status of the work. 
They evidently felt that they were treading 
on thin ice, and that their footing was none 
too secure. It was therefore soon left 
carefully alone, and presently dropped 
out of the discussion. The subject has, 
however, been revived, since it happily 
occurred to our Paris contemporary L’ Jilus- 
tration to include some admirable pictures of 
the bust (two in photogravure and one in 
polychrome) in its Christmas number. It 
has also been fortunate in securing the 
services of the distinguished author M. Paul 
Bourget to furnish the text. The eminent 
writer had, indeed, once published an appre- 
ciation of the bust in his ‘ Esquisses et 
Portraits,’ a volume now out of print. As 
this particular study had evoked special 
commendation at its first appearance, it 
was considered that its republication would 
be welcomed by the readers of the journal, 
many of whom had probably been unable 
to procure a copy of the original. 

M. Bourget aims at reproducing an 
impression of the bust from an esthetic 
and psychological standpoint, and not 
from that of the art-critic. He glances at 
the various attributions, yet neither dis- 
cusses nor affirms any one of them, further 





than in accepting the art as that of the 
Italian Renaissance. Words are lastic 
as they flow from M. Paul Bourget’s elo- 
quent pen; and thus his page of exquisitely 
harmonious French paints this gracious 
image of ripe Italian girlhood in honeyed 
phrase, which reproduces all the delicate 
charm of the original, and remains a lasting 
delight in the memory of the reader. 

The attributions glanced at by M. Bour- 
get are three in number: (1) that the bust 
is an antique; (2) that it is by Leonardo 
da Vinci, or, if not by him, that it is Leonard- 
esque; (3) that it is Raphaelesque. It is 
unnecessary to say anything respecting the 
first attribution, since no one to-day would 
for a moment claim that the art displays 
affinities with any known type of the art of 
antiquity. For the second, the Da Vinci 
derivation, it has been assigned to the 
master on account of the Leonardo smile 
which is said to light up the face of the 
girl. Surely this is mere assumption. Her 
expression is sweet and tender, but one needs 
only to place the pictures from L*Illustra- 
tion, or Braun’s fine autotypes of the bust, 
beside any genuine examples of the painter 
—as, for example, the ‘ Gioconda ’—the 
‘Mona Lisa’ of the Louvre, or the superb 
cartoon of the Virgin and Child with St. 
Anne and the infant Baptist, belonging to the 
Royal Academy—to see at once that there 
is no trace of Leonardo’s smile on the placid 
features of the bust. Besides, if Leonardo 
had modelled @ portrait of this importance 
in wax, Vasari, who mentions works by him 
of less significance, would scarcely have 
failed to record the fact in the master’s 
biography. 

When, however, we come to consider the 
Raphaelesque attribution, the first impres- 
sion we receive on standing before the bust 
is that we are in the presence of the type of 
female loveliness prevailing in the saints, 
Madonnas, and angels of the master of 
Urbino—of Raphael in his earliest manner, 
when, still a youth, he was working in the 
bottega of Perugino. The fine oval outline 
of the face, the delicate mouth, the modest 
expression, all recall the Virgin and her 
attendant maidens of the ‘Sposalizio” at 
the Brera, ‘The Coronation of the Virgin’ 
at the Vatican, with other pictures by 
Raphael of the same period. Hence the 
inference that the art may be fairly 
assigned to the closing years * of the 
fifteenth century or the earliest of the 
sixteenth. , 

Were it possible here to close the discussion 
and vote the order of the day, the matter 
might be accepted as_ settled. Unfor- 
tunately, as the glance of the spectator, after 
examining the head, falls on the cast of 
drapery which with careless grace covers the 
breast and shoulders, he is conscious that 
it is no part of the original work, The 
Italian busts of the above-mentioned period 
are always draped in the costume of their 
day, and are generally cut off horizontally 
at the base, resting on the flat under-surface. 
Also, in the present case, the drapery inten- 
tionally shows the teeth of the modelling 
tool, which, by contrast, imparts ani addi- 
tional smoothness to the skin of the neck 
and face. In the Italian busts of the 
fifteenth century this artifice was unknown, 
the small portion of drapery there intieatet 
being rendered in the texture of its; natura 
surface. Obviously, therefore, the bust 
belongs to the art of two different puie®. 
separated from each other by an interval : 
possibly two or three centuries. Hence t! - 
question arises whether it 1s possible 
determine what was the original intention of 
the portrait. Did the head stand alone, @S 
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was sometimes the case? Was it at its 
inception a portion of a bust? Or did it 
belong to a full-length figure ? 

The earliest authority on these wax 
portraits is Vasari, who in his life of Andrea 
Verrocchio states that the art of modelling 
wax figures was invented at Florence in the 
time of that master, if not by Andrea 
himself. Vasari describes the method of 
fabrication employed by the modellers, and 
mentions that after the fortunate escape of 
Lorenzo dei’ Medici from the daggers of the 
Pazzi (1478), a certain Orsino, who was very 
expert in the art of modelling in wax, received 
@ commission to make three full-length 
figures of the Magnifico in the clothes which 
he wore, the heads, hands, and feet being 
in wax. These were exhibited, two in 
Florentine churches, and the third at Assisi, 
and were so admirably executed “* that they 
appeared not to be wax figures, but living 
men.” We are further told by the historian 
that the Florentines at that time were so 
pleased with the wax portraits ‘‘ that every 
house in Florence was full of them,’’ but in 
the next century the fashion declined. 
From the nature of the material they would 
soon perish, and their disappearance may be 
accounted for by their being consigned to 
the vats of the candle-makers. : 

But while it must be admitted that the 
Lille bust does not represent the art pre- 
cisely as it came from the hands of its 
original maker, yet it is justifiable to claim 
that the head belongs to the quattro-cento. 
On that point there is here no question as 
to its authenticity. The head itself may not 
have been in perfect condition when the 
addition was made, and in the process of 
rearrangement some restoration of the 
damaged portions may have been considered 
necessary. Indeed, a certain over-smooth- 
ness in the flesh and the slightly tormented 
surface of the hair suggest the touch of the 
restorer. Still, there is that indescribable 
something inherent in the work which no 
restoration can efface, and which is not 
found in the art of the imitator, even when 
gifted with the talent of a Bastianini. 


M. Paul Bourget remarks that the history 
of the bust previous to its donation by 
Wicar is a mystery to the officials of the 
Lille Museum. Wicar himself was a pupil 
of the painter David ; he was known to be 
one;/of the master’s ablest assistants, and to 
be an excellent judge of Italian art. It 
was probably for these reasons that he was 
attached to the Commission sent by Napoleon 
to Italy to select the works of art ceded 
to France at the termination of the Italian 
campaign. Consequently, his opinion on 
all relating to the provenance of the work and 
the art it exemplifles would be invaluable. 
It is natural, hence, to entertain the hope 
that some document pertaining to these 
matters may yet be in existence; and 
when one recalls the splendid services ren- 
dered to research in the department of art- 
history by French savants and archivists, 
it is permissible to hope that some day they 
may dispel the mystery in which this ex- 
quisite monument of Renaissance art is still 
enveloped. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE AmpBRosIANA at Milan has recently 
been celebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of its solemn inauguration by its 
founder, Cardinal Federico Borromeo. In 
the Cardinal’s lifetime the library contained 
30,000 volumes, which have since increased 
to a quarter of a million, besides innumer- 
able codices and palimpsests of excep- 
tional value. He had agents, friends, and 





assistants in all parts of the world, who were 
ever on the look-out for treasures to enrich 
the collection. These, once deposited in 
the Ambrosiana, were guarded with the 
utmost vigilance, as is proved by the inscrip- 
tion of the black marble tablet still existing 
in the vestibule which forbids the removal 
of any book from the library under pain of 
excommunication. Of equal importance 
with the collection of books and MSS. were 
the works of art brought together by the 
Cardinal, and among those which he prized 
most highly were Raphael’s cartoon for the 
fresco of ‘The School of Athens,’ in the 
Vatican; the Madonna and Child with St. 
Anne and the little St. John—a composition 
founded in part upon Leonardo’s cartoon 
(now in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House), Luini in his picture having added the 
figure of St. Joseph ; and the beautiful por- 
trait of a woman in profile which modern criti- 
cism no longer regards as by Leonardo, but 
assigns to Ambrogio de Predis. Many other 
pictures were acquired by the Cardinal 
for the Ambrosiana, and the collections have 
gone on increasing since his day. A number 
of new rooms have now been opened, among 
them, one containing a celebrated fresco 
by Luini, well known to connoisseurs, but 
hitherto not always accessible to the public. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are publishing ‘ Acci- 
dents of an Antiquary’s Life,’ by Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, and ‘Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals,’ by Mr. E. Norman Gardiner. 


Visirors to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge will regret to hear of the sudden 
death of Mr. Henry Arburn Chapman, the 
Principal Assistant, which took place on 
December 30th. He had been connected 
with the Museum for thirty years, and his 
courtesy and readiness to help all students 
with whom he came in contact were unfailing. 
He was the author of the ‘ Handbook to the 
Antiquities in the Museum.’ The University 
recognized his services by conferring on him 
the degree of Honorary M.A. 

OnE of the oldest Edinburgh artists, Mr. 
George Gray, died last week. Mr. Gray, 
who was originally @ house painter, was a 
regular exhibitor at the R.S.A. and else- 
where, and his landscape pictures never 
failed to appeal to the simple lover of nature. 


THE death is announced of Mlle. Léonide 
Bourges, who was for over half a century 
a well-known figure in art circles in Paris. 
Mile. Bourges was not only a painter and an 
engraver of distinction, but also an occasional 
writer on art subjects. Born in Paris on 
January 22nd, 1838, she studied under T. 
Salmon and Edouard Frére, and was for 
many years a fairly regular exhibitor at the 
Salon, chiefly of still-life subjects. She was 
largely influenced by Daubigny, of whose 
works she etched a large number. 


FRANCE has sustained other losses in its 
art circles during the last week. The 
obituary includes M. Georges Becker, a 
native of Paris, who received two medals 
at the Salon; M. Paul Salzedo, a native 
of Bordeaux and a professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in that city, who also received 
two medals at the Salon; and M. Chauvel, 
painter and engraver, and Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Société des Aquafortistes, in his 
seventy-eighth year. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Jan. §).—Mr. Wynne Apperley’s Drawings of Venice and the 
Italian Lakes, Private View, Leicester Galleries. 
— Flower and Garden Paintings, Baillie Gallery. 
_— Mr. F. Mackinnon’s Drawings of the West Highlands and 
Skye, Private View, Fine-Art re pengy SA my 
— Paul Maitland Memorial Exhibition, llie Gallery. 
—- Mr. A. J. Mavrogor¢ 8 Drawings of Greece, Italy, and 
land, Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Mr.A. D. Peppercorn’s Landscapes in Vil and Water Colours, 
— Mr. Car Richa 


Private View, Leicester Galleries. 
chardson’s Drawings of English Country Scenes, 
New petiey Galleries. 
Senefelder Club's First Exhibition of Lithographs, Private 
View, Goupil Gallery. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Gluck. Par Julien Tiersot. ‘‘ Les Maitres 
de la Musique.” (Paris, Félix Alcan.)— 
The story of the life of Gluck is very strange. 
He began writing operas in 1741, but it 
was not until twenty-one years later that 
he produced his ‘Orpheus,’ which, as the 
author of the present volume reminds us, 
is the oldest opera whose lease of stage 
life has not yet expired. In 1767 ‘ Alceste’ 
appeared, and two years later ‘ Paride ed 
Elena,’ after which Gluck returned to the 
conventional style of Italian opera until 
the great Paris period, 1774-9. 

Historians have, it is true, pointed out 
that in Gluck’s early operas, now for- 
gotten, there were foreshadowings of the 
works which have won for him immortal 
fame. M. Tiersot, however, tells us some- 
thing more definite. The composer’s 
* Tigrane’ and ‘Sofonisba’ were produced 
in 1743 and 1744 respectively. From 
the former he transplanted—with certain 
modifications, but preserving — striking 
features in the orchestration—an air into 
his ‘ Armide’*; and from ‘Sofonisba’ an 


TABLE. 


air which he turned into the duet “ Esprits 
de haine et de rage.” Again, from ‘ Tele- 
macco,” produced in 1765, Gluck used 


movements for his ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
‘Cythére assiégée,’ ‘ Armide,” and ‘ Iphi- 
génie en Tauride.’ 

English, also foreign, writers have named 
‘Pyramo e Tisbe”’ as one of the operas 
which Gluck produced in London during his 
unsuccessful visit in 1745. M. Tiersot is, how- 
ever, correct in stating that he never wrote 
an opera of that name. There has evidently 
been some confusion with J. F. Lampe’s 
mock opera ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ’ produced 
in that same year. 

Our author’s advice to those who desire 
properly to appreciate Gluck’s art-work of 
the ripest period is sound enough. He tells 
them not to compare his music with that of 
the present time, but rather to consider it 
in its ‘‘ milieu historique.” Even trained 
musicians find this a difficult thing to do, 
while for the general public it is almost 
impossible. That is why ‘ Armide’ met with 
such a cold reception when it was recently 
given at Covent Garden. When ‘ Iphigénie 
en Aulide’ was first produced in 1774, the 
public received it with a certain hesitation. 
Here, again, there was comparison, but of a 
different kind, for, as Marie Antoinette, 
writing to one of her sisters at Vienna, 
remarked: ‘On a besoin de se faire a 
ce nouveau systéme, apres avoir eu tant 
Phabitude du contraire.” 

Berlioz in his ‘ A travers Chants’ states 
that the bravura air at the end of the first 
act of ‘ Orphée’® was composed by Bertoni, 
for he had found it in the score of that 
composer’s opera ‘ Tancréde,’ produced at 
Venice in 1767, seven years before ‘ Orphée’ 
was given at Paris. M. Tiersot, however, 
declares that Gluck wrote it for the festivities 
in connexion with the coronation of the 
Emperor Joseph II. at Frankfort in 1764. 

Then, again, he has something of interest 
to say with regard to Hercules’s air in the 
third act of ‘ Alceste.” Before the opera 
was produced at Paris, Gluck, owing to a 
family bereavement, had to return to Vienna, 
and certain alterations and additions he 
entrusted to Gossec. This added air was 


therefore thought to be by the latter, M. 
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Tiersot, however, found it in Gluck’s old 
(1750) Italian opera ‘ Ezio’®; but for certain 
modifications in its later appearance he 
naturally believes Gossec was responsible. 


César Franck. A Translation from the 
French of Vincent d’Indy. With an Intro- 
duction by Rosa Newmarch. (John Lane.) 
—César Franck was not only a great com- 
poser, but he also formed a school. M. 
Henri Marcel, at the unveiling of the 
Franck monument in 1904, referred to 
his “‘influence upon the new departure 
which, since his time, has taken place in 
contemporary French music.” That influ- 
ence was strong because Franck’s art-work 
was based on Bach and Beethoven, what was 
new in it being due to his striking indivi- 
duality. M. Vincent d*Indy specially notes 
the alliance of his art to that of the latest 
sonatasand quartetsof Beethoven. The latter 
composer, he asserts, employed the fugue 
and the variation -form to “ revivify the 
languishing form of the sonata.” We 
would rather say that Beethoven employed 
those means to extend a form which in 
his day could scarcely be described as 
“ languishing.” 

We, however, agree with our author when 
he states that no subsequent composer so 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of Beet- 
hoven’s third style as Franck. Berlioz 
was an intense admirer of Beethoven, yet 
M. d’Indy pertinently asks: ‘‘ Did he really 
understand him?” It seems to us that it 
was the dramatic and “‘ programme ” sides 
of the symphonies which fascinated Berlioz 
far more than the attempts in the last 
quartets and sonatas to enlarge the forms. 
Our author, by the way, like many French 
musicians, is not sympathetically disposed 
towards Brahms. Speaking of his art- 
work in connexion with Beethoven, he says 
that ‘“‘his weighty symphonic baggage ” 
must be regarded as a continuation rather 
than a progress. Here and there, indeed, 
in the volume our author expresses his 
opinions of Gounod, Massenet, Strauss, and 
others in brief but forcible manner. We 
may give an example concerning two 
professors of composition at the Paris 
Conservatoire, Victor Massé and Henri 
Reber, the former of whom is described as 
a “composer of comic operas who had no 
notion of symphonic music,” the other as 
“an elderly musician of narrow and old- 
fashioned views.” 


_ M. d@Indy was a favourite pupil and 
intimate friend of Franck, and throughout 
his book, as the translator, Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch, remarks, “runs the note of 
enthusiasm and personal affection.” This 
has to be kept in mind by the reader, but it 
can be readily excused, for the descriptions 
of Franck’s aims and achievements are 
admirably set forth—far better, indeed, than 
could have been done by a writer of musical 
knowledge and sound judgment who had 
never come under the spell of the composer’s 
personality. discussing Franck’s art- 
work the author carefully distinguishes 
between strong and weak points ; he makes, 
indeed, no attempt to hide the latter. 


Though Franck did not regard form as an 
end in itself, he did not approve of those 
“renaissants** who would cast aside all 
forms. He looked upon form as “‘ the visible 
outer covering of the idea.” And what is 
more, he did not seek to invent new forms. 
Of his fine ‘ Prélude, Choral, et Fugue’ 
we are told that he started merely with the 
intention of writing @ la Bach, and gradually 
came the idea of the spirit of a Chorale 
brooding over the whole work. 


_ M. d'Indy’s division of Franck’s art-work 
into three styles or periods is quite natural : 





the first showing external influences; the 
second principally devoted to music intended 
for church use, in which our author finds 
pages which fill him “ with bitter regret that 
Franck started his career too soon to take 
part in our movement to reform sacred 
music’; and the third and greatest, from 
which he selects for illustration “‘ the three 
immortal masterpieces—the Quartet in D, the 
‘ Chorales * of 1890, and ‘ The Beatitudes.*”’ 
Our author’s remarks on the last named are 
particularly interesting in that, while express- 
ing his great admiration for the work as a 
whole, he finds in the first part nothing but 
an operatic chorus in the style of Meyerbeer, 
“ageravated by a vulgar stretto”; in the 
fifth he notes a stretto written ‘‘ according to 
the conventions of opera during its ‘ Judaic ’ 
period **; while in the seventh, owing to 
his nature, Franck failed to express ade- 
quately “‘ the spirit of evil.” 

In connexion with this work our author 
contrasts Christ and his pity for human 
sorrows and tenderness, displayed in the 
poem, “‘as in every page of the Gospels,” 
with Handel’s, and more especially Bach’s, 
“strong, terrible, and sublime God en- 
throned above the world.” This comparison, 
we frankly confess, seems to us unreasonable. 
It is surely not true of Handel, and still less 
of Bach. The two duets between Christ 
and His Bride in the cantata “‘ Wachet auf ” 
are by no means solitary instances of Bach’s 
delight in setting to music words depicting 
Christ’s love and tenderness for humanity. 
Handel did not prepare the book for ‘ The 
Messiah,’ but he at any rate thoroughly 
approved of Jennens’s selection of texts. 


The volume includes an excellent portrait 
of Franck ; a most useful list of his works, 
with dates of composition and other helpful 
details ; also a ‘ Bibliography of Works and 
Documenis Consulted.” M. d’*Indy’s style 
is bound, as is the case with all translations 
of good authors, to lose something of its 
piquancy, and at times eloquence. Mrs. 
Newmarch, however, has ably accomplished 
her difficult task. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Moopy-Manners OPERA COMPANY 
have begun a four-week season at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. On Tuesday next 
they will produce M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Samson 
and Delilah,’ its first performance in an 
English translation. 


A CONCERT will be given at Queen’s Hail 
on Monday evening, the 24th inst., in 
memory of Mr. A. J. Jaeger, the analyst of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius ’ 
and later oratorios, and the ‘‘ Nimrod ” of 
that composer’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations, which 
Dr. Richter will conduct. A new song-cycle 
by Sir Edward will be produced, with Miss 
Muriel Foster (Mrs. Ludovic Goetz) as 
interpreter. Sir Hubert Parry will conduct 
his ‘Overture to an Unwritten Tragedy,’ 
and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor his Ballade in 
Aminor. The London Symphony Orchestra 
has been engaged. 


At the South Place Popular Concert 
to-morrow Sir Charles Villiers Stanford will 
play the pianoforte part of his Quintet in p, 
and he will also accompany Mr. Plunket 
Greene, who will sing sixteen Irish songs, 
including Sir Charles’s ‘Irish Idyll in Six 
Miniatures,’ the two ‘Songs of Faith,’ and 
eight of his arrangements of Irish folk- 
melodies, 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. ‘Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
a Sunday Society Concert, 3.39, Queen's Hall. 
_ Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Tues. Signora Hildebrandt’s Operatic Concert, 3.30, St. James’ 


all. 

= Mr. Julius du Mont’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hail. 
- London Trio, 8.30, Holian Hs 

Sar. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Incomparable Siddons. By Mrs. Cle- 
ment Parsons. Illustrated. (Methuen & 
Co.)—‘“‘ It must be easier to act tragedy than 
comedy,” says Mrs. Parsons in the course 
of this brightly written biography. To her 
*‘ perfect comedy acting appears a higher 
and maturer thing than the finest tragedy,” 
and she urges in support of her plea that 
the acting of tragedy is a matter of the 
emotions, while the interpretation of comedy 
calls for subtlety of intellect. If she is 
right, it is rather strange that our own 
theatre should always have been far richer in 
comedy than in tragedy queens. From 
Nell Gwyn’s days down to those of Ellen 
Terry we have never lacked exponents of 
the lighter, but, according to Mrs. Parsons, 
more difficult side of histrionic art ; we have 
had only one great tragic actress, Sarah 
Siddons—so great that the tradition of her 
Lady Macbeth still dominates the English 
stage. 

The player is constantly lamenting that 
his achievements die with him for the most 
part, and only by the aid of artists of other 
professions can they survive his generation. 
He has to depend for posthumous fame on 
the mercies of the painter, the essayist, or 
memoir-writer. A picture may immortalize 
a pose, a criticism may pass down to posterity 
details of stage-business from which the ima- 
ginative reader can recreate a dead actor’s 
glories. Mrs. Siddons was singularly happy 
in such respects. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Lawrence have all left their 
impressions of her, and with the * Tragic 
Muse’ portrait on the one hand, and the 
Gainsborough on the other, we can get a 
very good notion of her appearance alike 
on the stage and in the full dress of private 
life. Reynolds gives us the majesty of her 
stage deportment, and the force of her 
genius ; but it is Gainsborough who reveals 
her as the woman—wistful, grave, self- 
contained, reticent, remote. How she secured 
her artistic effects, how she struck her social 
contemporaries, what she was like as wife 
and mother, we have adequate testimony. 

That her eyes could dart fire and hypnotize 
the spectator, that she could thrill the nerves 
of her audiences, opinion is unanimous. We 
know the way in which she played the sleep- 
walking scene in ‘ Macbeth,’ putting down 
the candle to rub her hands the more 
vigorously, and—“ never moved, sir, never 
moved,” said Stephen Kemble. We are 
told how as Margaret of Anjou, after the 
Queen has stabbed Warwick, “she staggered 
off the stage as if drunk with delight ; every 
limb showed the tumult of passion.” We 
have had preserved her most impressive 
moments: ‘‘ Lord Cardinal, to you I speak ”’ ; 
‘“*Give me the dagger”; the final ‘* Oh— 
oh—oh!” (@ convulsive shudder—a tone 
of imbecility audible in the sigh, declares 
Prof. Bell) before Lady Macbeth’s last exit, 
to mention but a few. It is impossible to 
believe her triumphs to have been merely 
those of turgid declamation or stagey pos- 
turing. 
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On the other .hand, we have it on record 
what amusement this most dignified of 
actresses caused in society by her plentiful 
lack of humour—by her staid manners and 
stilted conversation. There is the story of 
the Bath draper whom she frightened with 
the question, “ Will it wash?™ Sydney 
Smith said she “stabbed” the potatoes 
to which she helped herself at table. Scott 
never tired of repeating the two tales which 
may be summarized in the sentences, ‘* Beef 
cannot be too salt for me, my lord,” and 
**You’ve brought me water, boy: I asked 
for beer.” These latter anecdotes, it will be 
seen, turned on Mrs. Siddons’s appreciation 
of good fare, and authorities agree that the 
actress was an excellent trencherwoman. 
** Never was such @ woman for chops!” 
insisted her butcher. Perhaps her appetite 
and sound digestion explained her amiability 
at rehearsals. She was never known to 
lose her temper, even with Sheridan, though 
she often refused to come down to the 
theatre, and forced him to fetch her from 
knitting at home and to pay her terms. 
She seems to have known how to drive a 
bargain. 

But if she was equable, it was not because 
she was free from domestic cares. If her 
professional career—with the one exception 
of her London début under Garrick—was 
an unbroken series of successes, her family 
peace was wrecked by anxieties and bereave- 
ments. Her two elder daughters, girls with 
beauty and charm, succumbed to disease 
in the flower of their youth, and the lives 
of both were darkened and rendered un- 
happy by the fickleness of the painter Law- 
rence, who did not scruple to court both 
sisters and jilt each inturn. Of this tragedy 
of the actress’s home life, heightened as it 
was by the coldness of her husband and his 
lack of sympathy, it has been possible to 
read the full details since Mr. Oswald Knapp 
published five years ago his arrangement of 
the Lawrence correspondence, and relying 
largely on his materials, Mrs. Parsons 
has been able to make a very interesting 
story out of the artist’s romance. How 
Mrs. Siddons’s sorrows reacted upon her 
art she has-~ herself naively confessed. 
Writing to her friend Mrs. Pennington 
while the curious rivalry between her 
daughters was in progress, she said :— 


‘* I must go dress for Mrs. Beverley.7~ My soul is 
well-tuned for scenes of woe, and it is sometimes 
a great relief from the struggles I am continually 
making wear a face of cheerfulness at home, 
that I can at least upon the stage give a full vent 
to the heart which, in spite of my best endeavours, 
swells with its weight almost to bursting; and 
then I pour it all out upon my innocent auditors.” 


There are, then, ample data for a complete 
presentment of ‘** the incomparable Siddons,” 
and with this Mrs. Parsons furnishes us 
in her biography. No blind worshipper 
of her heroine, she writes with enthusiasm, 
yet with a shrewd and critical humour 
that makes her book agreeable reading. 
While _ indicating the limitations of the 
actress's temperament she pays due tribute 
to the stainlessness of her life, and describes 
her rather happily as “‘ a woman of essentially 
Puritan nature, into which genius, that 
mighty wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
inspired an unparalleled gift for acting.” 
Mrs. Parsons also relates the artist to the 
woman by suggesting that Mrs. Siddons 
“‘ stands for the mother-woman in combina- 
tion with the supreme and instinctive actress,” 
and she shows how this idea fits in with the 
virtuousness of Mrs. Siddons’s private life. 
She reminds us that Sarah was married at 
eighteen, and so passed at once from the 
state of maid to that of matron; and she 
points out that, Lady Macbeth apart, the 
characters in which she excelled—Constance, 








Hermione, Volumnia, Queen Katharine— 
were those in which the maternal and 
domestic sides of feminine emotion pre- 
dominate. In other words, perhaps, she 
was too austere and cool-blooded a woman 
to express, or care to express, as another 
Sarah has done, the excesses of passion. We 
can hardly, for instance, imagine her as 
Phédre. 


The Art of Theatrical Make-up. By 
Cavendish Morton. LIllustrated. (A. & C. 
Black.)—Mr. Cavendish Morton has been a 
member of the companies of Sir Herbert 
Tree, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Sir Charles 
Wydham, and he has had the privilege, he 
declares, of watching the actor-manager of 
His Majesty’s, Sir Henry Irving, Charles 
Warner, Franklin McLeay, and M. de Max 
‘‘make-up ™ for their characters, and of 
hearing, in some instances, their methods of 
work explained. He has also devoted many 
years to the study of physiognomy, stage 
art, and photography, and has been fre- 
quently called in by brother-actors to assist 
them in the business of “ vay ny Ae 4 se 
so that he is well equipped for the task he 
has undertaken. He supplies all the necessary 
technical information on his subject, but for 
readers other than actors the most interesting 
part of his volume is likely to be the set of 
illustrations exemplifying the details of 
make-up for such varied characters as King 
Lear, Falstaff, Shylock, Hamlet, Iago, 
Othello, Romeo, Pierrot, Bottom the Weaver, 
the Three Witches in Macbeth, Napoleon, 
&c. These are reproduced from photo- 
graphs of the author as he had made himself 
up for such impersonations, and while the 
pictures prompt the reflection that any 
actor who is to advance in his profession 
must be constantly studying his face and 
its expressions in the looking-glass, they at 
the same time challenge admiration for a 
man who can so transform and disguise his 
features as Mr. Cavendish Morton does. 
Accompanying some of the illustrations will 
be found extracts from seemingly unpub- 
lished and unfinished plays by the author 
of this book. 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
By ERIC HUDSON. 


“They havea notion that a poet is a long- 
haired man, who sits on the top of a tower 
and plays a harp, while his hair streams in 
the wind. Yes, a fine kind of poet is that! 
No, my boy, I am a poet, not primarily 
because I can write verses (there are lots of 
people who can do that), but by virtue of 
seeing more clearly, and feeling more deeply, 
and speaking more truly than the majority 
of men.” 


Bragging words, perhaps, but who shall 
deny their truth? Let us rather use the 
old English word “ bragly,” meaning “ proud 
and fine,” and say that from this utterance 
there shines forth the splendid pride and 
naiveté of theold Norse Vikings, who played 
so large a part in “our island story,” and 
whose spirit is re-incarnated in Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson—the first national poet of Norway, 
the novelist, playwright, and politician, and, 
above all, the patriot-hero of his countrymen. 


Bjornson is indeed a hero after Carlyle’s 
own heart; the son of an obscure country 
clergyman, he has shown himself to be not 
only a man of manifold genius but a great 
man in the widest sense of the word. 
“ Whenever he opens his mouth,” says an 
eminent critic, “it is as if the nation itself 
were speaking. If he writes a little verse, 
hardly a year elapses before its phrases have 
passed into the common speech of the people. 
Composers compete for the honour of inter- 
preting his simple Norse-sounding melodies, 
which gradually work their way from the 
drawing-room to the kitchen, the street, and 
thence out over the fields and highlands of 
Norway....His speech has stamped itself 
upon the very language and given it a new 
ring, a deeper resonance.” 


Both by his early dramas and by the 
vehement journalism of his youth, Bjornson 
did much to rescue the national stage from 
its subjection to Danish pedantry, and asa 
dramatist he is second only to that other 
“grand old man” of Norway, Henrik Ibsen. 
His novels and stories share with those of 
Tolstoy, Gorki, and Maupassant the supreme 
homage of Europe and America. He was 
the first to depict the Norwegian peasantry 
—from whom he himself is but one degree 
removed—with that fidelity and sympathetic 
insight which we seek for in vain in Werg- 
land; and as a politician he has, says the 
same critic, “inspired the people with 
renewed courage, turned the national life 
into fresh channels, and _ revolutionized 
national politics.” 


Of Bjornson, as of all other great men, 
there is no detail too unimportant for our 
notice; and if only for this reason his 
admirers will read with interest the follow- 
ing letter from his wife, which is now 
published for the first time : 


“ Bjornson uses Sanatogen every day, and 
finds that the effects of this admirable 
revitalising food are exceedingly beneficial 
tohim. Our doctor is of the same opinion.” 





Biornson is by no means the only man of | 


letters who finds in Sanatogen a means of 
counteracting the constant strain upon mind 
and body which literary work entails; many 
authers, both English and foreign, have 
personally testified to the merits of the pre- 
paration, and some brief extracts from their 
letters may fitly be given here. 


“JT have used Sanatogen with extra- 
ordinary benefit,” writes Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P. “It is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the over-worked 
body and mind.” “A very valuable nerve 
tonic,” writes Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; “I 
have several times taken a course of it when 
I have been run down, and always with 
excellent results.” Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
says that Sanatogen is “of real value to the 
brain worker, a useful food and a splendid 
tonic combined. I can give it high praise 
from personal experience.” ‘As a tonic 
nerve food,” writes Mr. Hall Caine, “‘ Sanat- 
ogen has on more than one occasion done 
me good.” “I would not be without 
Sanatogen under any circumstances what- 
ever,” writes Mr. Max Pemberton. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett is equally enthusiastic. 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me,” he 
says, “is simply wonderful.” “TI have always 
been assured,” writes Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
M.A., LL.D., “that Sanatogen is an ideal 
food for brain workers, and I gladly add my 
own testimony to its value in this respect.” 
Perhaps the most striking testimony of all 
is that of Madame Sarah Grand. “ Sanato- 
gen,” she writes, “ has done everything for 
me which it is said to be able to do for cases 
of nervous debility and exhaustion. I 
began to take it after nearly four years’ 
enforced idleness from extreme debility, and 
now I find myself able to enjoy both work 
and play again, and also able to do as much 
of both as I ever did.” 


Hundreds of distinguished people in other 
walks of life have also voluntarily attested 
that Sanatogen has cured them of Nervous 
Debilityand Breakdown, Brain-fag, Insomnia, 
Lossof Memory, Digestive Disorders, Anemia, 
Loss of Vitality and Strength, «ce. 


Amongst the twelve thousand doctors who 
recommend Sanatogen there are no less than 
nine Royalties’ Physicians, including Dr. 
Ernest Ott, Physician Extraordinary to His 
Majesty King Edward the Seventh at Marien- 
bad, who writes as follows :— 


“T have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years in my practice with excel- 
lent results. These results have been notably 
good in cases of convalescence after severe 
illnesses, and also in the case of elderly 
people when it was desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate the bodily functions, 
and to improve the circulation of the blood.” 


What Sanatogen is, how it acts upon the 
whole nervous system, and why its effects 
are so powerful and lasting, is fully explained 
in an interesting booklet by Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, a copy of which will be forwarded 
free of charge on application to the Sanatogen 
Company, 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning the ATHENeUM. Sanatogen, by 
the way, is sold by all chemists, price 1s. 9d. 
to 9s. 6d. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
TRSEti*Tvrises 
FOR MUTUAL LZ ASSURANCE. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


A oC t Das t.8 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE 
RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000. Claims paid £5,700,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 


FLAG, 


THE 


1900, 

Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


“é CO 


Have you got an aching head ? 


Try ‘‘ Bushmills.” 








BUsEMILLs Vy HISKEY.” 


Do you wish that you were dead? 
Try ‘* Bushmills.” 
Are you feeling broken-hearted ? 
With a new complaint just started ? 
Have your spirits quite departed ? 


Try ‘‘ Bushmills.” 


The Whiskey free from pain or penalty. 


“Old Bushmills” Distillery Co., Ltd., 20, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
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_JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By C. Recinatp Enock, F.R.GS,, 


Author of ‘ The Andes and the Amazon,’ ‘ Peru,’ ‘ Mexico,’ &. With Map and about 64 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 











LE DUC DE MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. By Freviric 


LOLIEE, Author of ‘ The Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire.’ English Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraits of the Celebrities of that 
Period. This Work is based upon Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. With some Account of the 


Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons and Daughters. By C. C. DYSON, Author of ‘ Madame de Maintenon.’ 
Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages famous in the History of France. Demy 8vo, 
128, 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Erne, Youncuuspanp. With Map and 


numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Louise Caico. An interesting and truly descriptive Work of 


Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners, and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the Rural Life and Customs of the People. With 
over 100 unique Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE, By Watrer Seymour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Franx Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Terriers: 


their Points and Management.’ With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. By Henri pe Weinpzt. 


English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906, By Racnet Cuatuice, Author of 


‘Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century’; and Collaborator in the ‘ Historians’ History of the World.’ With 30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Freveric Louie. English Version by 


BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that Period. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ETON MEMORIES. By an Otp Eronian. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mary E. Huppy. With 4 magnificent Photogravure Plates. 


Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. A New and Revised Edition. 


The Times says :—‘* Until the appearance of the volume now before us there has not been in England any important study of Matilda, the ‘Grande Contessa’ of Tuscany. Mrs. 
Huddy’s choice of a subject is a clever one.” 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. By Mrs. Watrer Tissits. With Coloured Frontispiece and 20 Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HOW ARE YOU? The Problem of Health. By Leonarp Henstowe, Author of ‘ Air the Greatest 


Necessity,’ &c. Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


The Daily Mail says :—‘‘ Mr. Henslowe states very emphatically that it is a disgrace to be ill, and he attributes all our ailments to our departure from the simple rules of life. 
What we need, above all things, is more fresh air, and Mr. Henslowe gives us practical hints as to how we may obtain it and the other necessities of a healthy existence.” 


SONGS TO DORIAN, and other Verses. By Taistte Anperson, Author of ‘Dives’ Wife,’ &c. Royal 


16mo, 38. 6d. net. 


SUN-DIAL SONGS. By Horn Carruioy. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST NEW NOVELS OF 1o10 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG LIMITED have now commenced the publication of their New Novels for 1910, and the 

following are the first Eleven to appear during January. This List is compiled with due regard to the prevailing 

tastes for reading, containing as it does novels for men and women of the world, and novels for those who prefer 
literature of the more quiet order. 





THE GREAT GAY ROAD .. ‘a -- Tom Gallon | BELINDA TREHERNE ke “e .. L. T. Meade 
THE MEN WE MARRY _... .. Leslie Mortimer |A DAUGHTER IN JUDGMENT .. Edith A. Gibbs 
THE BUSYBODY i * -- Ellen Ada Smith | KING EDWARD INTERVENES .. Arabella Kenealy 
THE MATHESON MONEY .. -. Florence Warden 'THORA’S CONVERSION... _ .. James Blyth 
A LEGACY OF THE GRANITE HILLS Bertram Mitford |'THE MARRIAGE OF LORD VERRINER 

MISS STRANGEWAYS cn = Alice M. Diehl : Mrs. Colquhoun Grant 


Will Novel Readers kindly watch this List of JOHN LONG’S from week to week, as important and brilliant new 
Novels will be added toit ? Write for John Long’s New Catalogue with Authors’ Portraits—a most interesting production. 





London: JOHN LONG, Lrp., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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